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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of the Ardennes. By Derwent Con- 
way. 12mo. pp. 242. London, 1825. 
Whittaker. 


We have rarely met with a volume in which 
so much explanatory and apologetic intro- 
duction was deemed necessary. The author 
endeavours to obviate every objection that 
can be made to his work, in the outset. If 
you ask why are they called Tales of the Ar- 
dennes? the answer is, because they were 
written there; and that some of the crea- 
tions of the mind were produced by the 
wildness and solitude of the country. The 
next supposed objection is, that the volume 
is called tales, when some of the pieces have 
litle pretensions to the name; this is ad- 
ieee ina qualified degree: ‘but, as the 
longest and principal composition is unques- 
tionably a tale, and as each of the others in- 
cludes something of a story, it was thought 
that no better title could be given to them.’ 
But the reader will say, there is a mixture of 
truth and fiction in the pieces, and it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish between them. O! quoth 
the author, Ill soon setfle that, thus: 
‘Wherever the author is alone, and speaks 
in the first person, the narrative is true; 
but wherever another person is introduced, 
it becomes fiction.” There are, however, 
some exceptions to this rule, (and what rule 
ts without them?) but these are very care- 
fully pointed out. The last apology, and 
by far the most important, is, that one of 
his tales may be said to be a defence of 
suicide ; and, so far as making a good man 
free from remorse, embarrassment, love, or 
jealousy, and in the perfect exercise of his 
reason, commit self-murder, because the love 
of life is less than the desire to quit it, the 
story may be considered in the very light 
the author anticipates. Indeed he does not 
deny it, but indulges in some special plead- 
ing, to show that if the story has that ten- 
dency, itcan do no harm. We fear other- 
wise, and eopsider the piece bad, but the 
apology still worse, and both a sad_ blot in 
this otherwise interesting volume. Suicide, 
however, is not the only subject in which 
the author is at variance with the world ge- 
nerally ; he is a great enemy to actions of 
crim, con., and asserts that the man who 
accepts from his wife’s seducer a sum of mo- 
hey, as an indemnification for her loss, 
might as well take a bribe for her virtue : 
he would not have the seducer go unpu- 
nhished, but, says this new lawgiver, ‘if the 
punishment is to be pecuniary, let it be the 
portion of the victim: she needs it the most, 
and has the best claim to it.’ This is a sin- 





would it be to the seducer in high life, when 
he marries the woman he seduces ?—It would 
be merely transferring the money from one 
pocket to the other. But to the tales. 

There are nine distinct articles in this vo- 
lume, some of which include more than one 
story. The author’s powers lie rather in 
description than narrative, and most of his 
tales are inconclusive, inculcate no moral, 
and have no distinct object; this is particu- 
larly the case with the Fire’s Tale. The 
Travels of Heidelberg is our favorite, but it 
is too long to quote, and to abridge would 
be to spoil it. We shall, therefore, select 
an entire tale, called— 

A Day by the Danube-—And this is the 
Danube! I know not how it is, but almost 
every one has a desire, from his early youth, 
to see some objects in preference to others, 
without being able to assign any reason why ; 
and, of all rivers, the Danube had long been 
that which I had desired the most to look 
upon. Perhaps it was the name that im- 
pressed me, for there is certainly something 
sonorous init. Or it may be that, whena 
child, I used to stop in the evening, and lis- 
ten to a blind woman who sang, “* Alone on 
the banks of thé’@ark rolling Danube.” Her 
voice was sweet, and there is something im- 
posing in the image, “ dark rolling Danube.” 
The day I came in sight of it, however, it 
was not applicable; the sun was bright, the 
water flowed pure and rapid, and the gay 
fields of Hungary waved yellow in the sum- 
mer’s breeze. I was disappointed. It was 
not in accordance with the ideas [ had form- 
ed of it. I would rather have seen a flood 
of dark waters flowing through gloomy 
forests: and I felt somewhat mortified that [ 
shouid so long have cherished a false image. 
[I shut my eyes, and thought of the Danube; 
and it rolled before me dark and mighty. I 
opened them, and beheld it as itis I had 
breakfasted at Seid, about twelve miles dis- 
tant; and [ now sat down under a walnut- 
tree, close by the river, to refresh myself with 
the contents of my haversack. There is 
something soothing in the flowing of a river ; 
and my disagreeable feelings soon gave way 
to the beauty of the prospect around me. I 
had not yet determined the future course of 
my journey: whether I should follow the 
river down to the Black Sea, or up to its Al- 
pine source ; and I determined now to settle 
the point. When one sits by a river's side, 
and sees it flowing past, the mind naturally 
flows with it: it requires something of an ef- 
fort to mount with it; so I speedily found 
myself passing through Belgrade, Turkey, 
and launched into the Black Sea. For a 
moment, fancy was arrested at Belrrade. 


Ewlar doctrine, truly, Why, what punishment Belgrade had ‘been besieged ; when, or by 
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whom, I knew not, but it was the same 
thing,—Belgrade had beeen besieged. But I 
left Belgrade, and entered Turkey ; and then 
imagination filled up its picture: Constanti- 
nople floated before my eyes; and its se- 
raglio of dark-haired beauties ; and the Hel- 
lespont, and its tale of love and disaster; and 
then I passed into Asia, and wandered among 
the ruins of mighty cities and ancient tem- 
ples, where Arabs and their camels were re- 
posing; and I saw the city of the prophet, 
and its hundred mosques; and I heard the 
voice of him who calls the Mussulmen to 
prayers; and the scenery of the Arabian 
nights rose before me, and its wonders and 
enchantments; and I beheld Bagdat in its 
ancient magnificence, and the caliph and his 
vizier walking through it in disguise. [ 
shall certainly follow the river down to the 
Black Sea. There is perhaps no one to 
whom that name does not convey somewhat 
of a dismal image; not, perhaps, that any 
one imagines its colour to be black; but 
there is always an idea of darknessand gloom- 
iness connected with it. If there be any 
one who is insensib’e to this association, let 
the nat are bottle him up as an ex- 
ception to their theofittof suggestion. Whe- 
ther this idea be inviting or no depends upon 
the state of the mind ; to me it was revolting, 
after the brightness of my Asiatic visions, [ 
then looked up the river, and thought of as- 
cending to its source. I should pass through 
Vienna, the proud residence of the court of 
Austria, that inconceivable mixture of kind- 
ness and oppression, paternal with regard to 
Austria, and despotic to all the world be- 
sides. I should then traverse Germany: but 
here I was again obliged to leave the field to 
fancy. My ignorance. and not my will, con- 
sented; but she travelled not the less blithely 
on her way, that there was no finger-post to 
direct her wanderings ; but a sad journey she 
led me, through gay tields and gloomy forests, 
across plains and round green hills, up rugged 
Steeps, mong toppling rocks and foaming ce- 
taracts, and at last left me in a desulate 
place, by the side of a clear fountain, where 
an eagle and a chamois goat were quenching 
their thirst. And this is the source of t' e 
Danube! | could get no farther up, so 
I was obliged to follow the stream down 
again ; and I determined, the moment light- 
feathered fancy borne on its bosom should 
reach me, to arrest it. I was yet ignorant 
where I should pass the night: the sun was 
finished my @ask of Hun- 
garian wine, and made for a small eminence 
close at hand, to see if [ could discover in 
which direction lay the nearest village. J 
perceived a church tower, at about an hour’s 
walk down the river. Itis all one, said [ to 
11 
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and | had just 


mivself, where I rest to-night, 
miy direction in the morning ; 


turned my back upen the Holy Alhance, | 
when I perceived a voung cirl coming to- | 
wards me, along the path I had struck into, | 


carrying m her arms one of the prettiest little 
dogs I had ever seen. Whether it was that 


the dog was alarmed at the approcch of a | 


stranger, or that its mistress was tor the mo- 
ment more occupied with that event than by 
the care of her favourite, ] cannot pre tend to 
determime ; but, when within a few paces of 
me, the dog leaped trom her arms, aixl fell 
into the river. The damsel screamed, and 
ran to the edge, but the bank was too high 
for her to reach the water. I immediately 
determined to save the dog at al! hazards. 
{t may be that I was less incited to the action 
by the danger of the dog than by the grief of 
its mistress; and when I call to remeim- 
brance her look of affection and agory, I 
know not which of the two [ would prefer 
to have it recorded as my motive, in my little 
catalogue of good actions. The dog was car- 
ried out from the bank a little way, and was 
rapidly descending the stream. At a little 
distance lower down, and only a few yards 
from the bank, were some rocks, and not 
more'than two or three feet of water betwixt 
them and the shore. I instantly broke off a 
branch ofa tree, and in a moment gained the 
rocks. J lay down upon my face, and ex- 
tended the branch, in hopes that the little 
animal would lay hold of it. A moment 
later, and he was lost; but my efforts were 
crowned with success: he secined to exhaust 
tis hittle remaining strength in fixing his 
teeth in it. I drew himeto me, and instantly 
gained the shore. From the moment that the 
maiden saw me interest myself in her favour, 
she had remained silent and motionless, the 
image of fear and anxiety; but when I pre- 
sented her favourite to her, joy and gratitude 
glistened in her eyes; she clasped it to her 
bosom, dripping as it was, kissed # over and 
over again, held out her hand to me, smiled, 
caressed her dog again, and again gave me 
her hand, as if to say she cou}d not thank me 
sufhciently in words. I told her J was well 
repaid by having saved her favourite: and ] 
was sure that, if he could speak, he would 
thank me for having restored him to so kind 
a mistress. She told me she lived with her 
mother, in a cotiage, about half an hour's 
walk up the river; and that, havingwet my- 
self in her service, if ITevould walk along 
with her, her mother would be glad to receive 
me asa stranger and still more asthe pre- 
server of their favourite. It was not an offer 
to refuse: she gave me the little dog to carry, 
and we walked on together. She told me 
that she had been to see her sister, who was 
married, and who resided in the village whose 
tower I had seen; that she had taken the 
dog with her as a companion, and, thinking 
it might be tired, had carried it all the way 
from the village. Innocent tender-heared 
creature! What are ye, ye refinements of 


ci: lzation, in comparison with the confiding | 


| 


| 

















innocence and simplicity of the Hungarian | 


girl, who extends her hand to the stranger | 


who has saved her dog, and invites him to 
ner maternal roof, to refreshment and repose! 


She said the dog had belonged to her brother 
Theodore, but that when he went to the wars 
he had made her a present of it, to keep for 
his sake, and that she and her mother loved 
it much, both beeause Theodore loved it, and 
because it had loved Theodore. As we walk- 
ed for a few moments in silence, I had lei- 
sure to contemplate the form which enshrin- 
ed so pure a soul. She was above the mid- 
dle height, slender, but possessed that beau- 
tiful roundness of form, which is so captivat- 
ing in woman ; her eyes were blue and mild, 
but expressive ; her mouth was not pernaps 
quite so small and symmetrical as a limner 
would die of envy to paint, but two rows of 
pearly teeth were seen betwixt two parted 
lips of roses. She held her bonnet in her 
hand, and abundance of beautiful tresses, 
gently agitated by the air, showed a forehead 
of purity, and shaded a neck no less white ; 
her age might be eighteen, but, whatever it 
was, she seemed yet to preserve the recent 
impress of the hand of divinity. I asked her 
if she was not afraid to walk so far alone. 
“No,” said she; “all the country people 
know me:” * And love you too,” I added. 
** At least,” said she, ‘no one tvould harm 
me.” Harmthee! I could have pressed her 
to my heart, and sworn to protect her for 
ever, and I would have kept my word. I 
asked her if she had never been tempted to 
follow the example of her sister. ‘“‘ No,” 
said she, “my mother is old andénfim; I 
shall never leave her.” “ Hfleaven wil bless 
thy resolution,” said I. But I could not 
help thinking, as I beheld her charms, and 
reflected upon her goodness, that destiny 
would hardly be just, if it should refuse to 
reward her filial piety, by the holy joys of 
wedded love. ‘ We live yonder,” said she, 
as we came in sight of a beautiful little cot- 
tage with an orchard sloping dewn to the 
river, > ** ***#*** JT was received as 
strangers were received of old, before the in- 
habitants .of cities had carried their corrup- 
tions jute the lands of simplicity and hospi- 
tality. Never shall I forget-our evening meal. 


We talked of the danger of their favourite ; | 


“ Take care of him, Constance,” said the kind 
old woman, “itis all we have of Theodore :” 
as she named her son, a tear trickled down her 
cheek ; Constance kissed it off, but her own 
trickled in its place. I talked to them of dis- 
tant climes and foreign naimers. They had 
heard of Fneland, but had never befare seen 


one of its natives; they said that henceforth | 


They | 


they would love it next to Hungary. 
keep early hoursin Jlungary. After supper, 
[ strolled into the orchard with Constance, 
and we silently gazed upon the river. She 
gave me some ripe pears: ‘These will per- 
haps refresh you to-morrosy,” said she. ‘* Ah, 
Constance,” I rephed, * they may be sweet 
to-day, but to-morrow they will be bitter.” 
The bell tolled from the neighbouring village, 
where I was to sleep, and I knew it was time 
to part 1 trembled every inch of me: “ Ab- 
surd,” said J] to myself, ** 1 have known her 
but three hours; true, but I could live with 
her for ever.” We returned to the cottage. 
The custom of the country permitted me to 
embrac¢ at parting,—and never did T press 
the cheek of vouth and beauty with se large 
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= a 
an alloy of pain. ‘Fair Constance, where ar 
thou now /—still in thy little cottage, on the 
banks of the Danube? I see thee strojj; 
among the walnut-trees, and I think th 
when gazing on the river, thou-wilt perh 
remember that a stranger once gazed y 
it with thee. Hungarian girl, farewell!’ 

The piece called the Ardennes contains 
an admirable description of this district ; 
we have, however, only room for the boar- 
hunt -— 

‘When one resides at St. Hubert, it is ab- 
solute!y necessary to see a wild boar-hunt ; 
and I determined, therefore, to witness one 
which was to take place on the morrow, [It 
had snowed for two days; and, if the mom- 
ing should prove dry, the weather would be 
precisely that which an amateur would choose, 
as it would be no difficult matter to trace 
the foot-prints ofthe game. Expectation was 
not disappointed, for it was a clear frost. We 
set off early, nearly a hundred in number, 
about one half provided with fire-arms, and 
the rest appointed to track the game. We 
had about three miles of an open country to 
cross hefore reaching the forest. A beautiful 
mamle of purity covered the loser world; 
the snow had “ caught” no “‘stain of earth,” 
but lay untrodden and untossed, a network 
of beauty, woven by the mysterious powers 
of nature; and, from above, the sun looked 
down upon itin glory. The moment we en- 
tered the forest, we formed into one line, and 
proceeded in total silence. We had walked 
for about half a mile, when those in front 
paused, and pointed out the track of three 
wolves; but, as these were not the game we 
were in search of, we continued our march. 
When we had proceeded about a mile far- 
ther, a sudden stop announced that some- 
thing had been discovered. The prints ot 
from twenty to thirty wild boars crossed our 
path, which skirted a deep dell, into which 
they had entered. The forces were immedi- 
ately disposed ; those who were armed pro- 
ceeded round the valley to the opposite side, 
each taking his place beside a large tree, and 
at about one hundred yards distant from one 
| another, thereto wait until the trackers should 
| have driven the game forward. As my ob- 
| ject was merely curiosity, 1 chose a station 

about the centre of the line, beside a venera- 
| ble oak, and employed the interval in con- 
| templating the scene around me. . 
| ©A forest is beautiful in all seasons. It1s 
beautiful in spring, when the leaves are un- 
folding their virgin charms to the love-sick 
air, and when the birds chant welcome to 
the morning sun. It is beautiful in summer, 
whenscarce a wandering sunbeam ¢an pierce 
the foliage, and when the nightingale sings 1m 
the day-time. It is lovely in autumn, when 
the painted leaves hang frail ; and lovelier 
still in its progress and decline, when all that 
is seen is the “ little red leaf,” and all that Js 
heard is the last note of the woodlark. And 
is it not beautiful in winter, when leaves 
there are none, but when the knarled trunks 
and fantastic branches put forth shapes © 
picturesqueness more striking than when they 
were arrayed in the vestment of spring, 
their summer garment? Buthe who has 
ver seen a forest of oak, pendent with its fea 
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thery burden of purity, has never seen a forest 
‘nits most wondrous magnificence. 
‘] had just had time to be impressed with 
the beauty of the scene, when I was roused 
from my reverie by a shot : another and ano- 
ther and another succeeded, rapidly approach- 
ing. Immediately I saw a troop of more than 
twenty wild boars, galloping along the line. 
At different places they attempted to pass. 
At last, close to where [ had posted myself, 
they broke through. ‘Two were killed; se- 
veral others were wounded, as was proved by 
the red traces in the snow, and the rest es- 
caped. One, a vieur soktaire, made a show 
of resistance, but he was kept employed by 
two dogs until some of the hunters had re- 
loaded their pieces.” 





Greece in 1823 and 1824; being a Series of 


letters and other Documents on the Greek 
Revolution, written during a Visit to that 


Country. By the Hon. Cox. Stanuope. 
8ro. pp. 308. London, 1825. Sher- 
wood and Co. 


Ir is not a little remarkable, that although 
the Greek revolution excites an immense in- 
terest in this country, yet that all the persons 
we have sent to assist in its consummation 
(Byron excepted) have proved themselves 
complete noodles. Blaquiere, who could 
have done better, has been too fond of book- 
making; and Colonel Stanhope, a military 
man, who wished to temporize when Byron 
(no military man) wanted to fight, has writ- 
ten a dull volume of some three hundred 
pages, which does not add one iota to our 
knowledge of Greece. It appears that he 
proceeded to Greece as agent of the Greek 
Committee—a circumstance quite sufficient 
to damn that committee in public estimation, 
fora man less qualified for the task could 
not possibly have been selected. His letters 
ate very silly productions, containing no in- 
formation that was not known twelve months 
before to the whole of the reading part of the 
British public. Sometimes he appears won- 
derfully sapient, particularly when he tells 
us that ‘Greece is big with events.’ As Ni- 
cholas Bray says, ‘ we never heard that be- 
fore.” And yet Col. Stanhope is minute 
enough, for he tells us the price of goats, 
geese, honey, milk, rum, rice, new cheese, 
‘and old cheese without salt.’ Of the whole 
volume, we find nothing worth quoting, save 
two letters, relating to Greece’s friend and 
England’s idol, Lord Byron. These we 
shall give. The first letter is dated from 
jtissolonghi, July 28, 1824, and is as fol- 
‘Capt. York, of the Alacrity, a ten-gun 
ng, Came On shore, a few days ago, to de- 
mand an equivalent for an Tonian boat that 
had been taken in the act of going out of the 
Gulf of Lepanto, with provisions, arms, &c. 
and he received two hundred dollars as an 
equivalent. Lord Byron conducted the bu- 
‘ness in behalf of the captain In the even- 
‘Ne he conversed with me on the subject. I 
“ud the affair was conducted in a bullying 
nauner, and not according to the principles 
“F equity and the law of nations. His lord- 
“Rp started into a passion. He contended, 


ty * tence 2 4: ‘ . 
at faw, Justice, and equity, had nothing to 


jected to were his personalities. 





do with politics. That may be; but I will 
never lend myself to injustice. His lordship 
than began, according to custom, to attack 
Mr. Bentham. I said, that it was highly il- 
liberal to make personal attacks on Mr. Ben- 
tham before a friend who held him in high 
estimation. He said, that he only attacked 
his public principles, which were mere theo- 
ries, but dangerous ;—injurious to Spain, 
and caleulated to do great mischief in 
Greece. I did not object to his lordship’s 
attacking Mr. B.’s principles; what I ob- 
H{is lord- 
ship never reasoned on any of Mr. 33.’s writ- 
ings, but merely made sport cf them. I 
would, therefore, ask him what it was that he 
objected to. Lord Byron mentioned his Pa- 
nopticon as visionary. I said that experience 
in Pennsylvania, at Milbank, Ke had proved 
it otherwise. I said that Bentham had a 
truly British heart; but that Lord Byron, 
after professing liberal principles from his 
boyhood, had, when called upon to act, prov- 
ed himself a Turk.—Lord Byron asked, what 
proofs have you of this?—Your conduct in 
endeavouring to crush the press, by declaring 
against it to Mavrocordato, and your gene- 
ral abuse of liberal principles.—Lord Byron 
said, that if he had held up his finger he 
could have crushed the press. I replied, 
with all this power, which, by the way, you 
never possessed, you went to the prince and 
poisoned his ear.—Lord Byron declaimed 
against the liberals whom he knew.—But 
what liberals? I asked; did he borrow his 
notions of freemen from the Italians ’—~Lord 
Byron. No; from the Hunts, Cartwrichts, 
&e.—And still, said I, you presented Cart- 
wright’s Reform Bill, and aided Hunt by 
praising his poetry, and giving him the sale 
of your works.—Lord Byron exclaimed, you 
are worse than Wilson, and should quit the 
army.—I replied, Lam a mere soldier, but 
never will 1 abandon my principles. Our 
principles are diametrically opposite, so let 
us avoid the subject. If Lord Byron acts up 
to his professions, he will be the greatest,— 
if not, the meanest of mankind. He said he 
hoped his character did not depend on my 
assertions.—No, said I, your genius has im- 
mortalized you. The worst could not de 
prive you of fame.—Lord Byron. Well ; 
you shail see: judge me by my acts. When 
he wished me good night, I took up the light 
to conduct him to the passage, but he said, 
What ! hold up a light to a Turk !”’ 

After a very pious letter, in which Col 
Stanhope wishes God to rest the soul of Sir 
Thomas Maitland—a sensual beast, but no 
bad governor—our auther gives us the fol- 
lowing a:count of Lord Byron :— 

; © Missolv whe, heb. 1%, 1824. 

‘Lord Byron was seized, on the 15th inst. 
with a severe fit. His lordship was sitting 
in my room, and jesting with Parry, but his 
eves and his brow occasionally discovered 
that he was agitated by strong feelings. On 
a sudden, he complained of a weakness in 
one of his legs: he rose, but finding hirnself 
unable to walk, called for assistance: he 
then fell into a violent nervous convulsion, 
and was placed upon my bed; durwmg this 
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minutes he began to recover his senses, his 
speech returned, and he was soon well, 
though exhausted with the struggle. is 
Piedmontese surgeon and Dr, Millengen 
both assured me that the fit, though of a dan- 
gerous character while it lasted, was not so 
In its consequences. During the fit, his 
lordship was as strong as a giant, and after 
it he behaved with his usual firmness. I 
conceive that the fit was occasioned by over- 
excitement. The mind of Byron is like a 
volcano: it is full of fire, wealth, and combus- 
tibles; and, when this matter comes to be 
strongly agitated, the explosion is dreadful. 
With respect to the causes that produced this 
excess of feeling, they are beyond my reach, 
except one great cause, which was the pro- 
voking conduct of the Suhots. Lord Byron 
had acted towards them with a devree of ge- 
nerosity that could not be exceeded, and 
then, when his plans were all formed for the 
attack of Lepanto, and his hopes were raised 
on the delivery of Western Greece from the 
inroads of the Turks, these ungrateful soldiers 


| demanded, and extorted, and refused to 
| march till all was settled to gratify their ava- 
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rice This was enough to agitate any heart 
warm in the cause of Greece. Such events 
are, however, quite natural, and may and 
ought to be anticipated. The Suliots have 
since agreed to act agreeably to Lord By- 
ron’s pleasure. When you hear these state- 
meuts, do not hang your head. The cause 
advances. Every day the Greeks acquire 





knowledge and the Turks become more im- 
potent. It requires more wisdom than falls 
to my share to tell you-under what rule the 
Greeks will eventually fall, but- of this Tam 


! certain—that they can never again be slaves.’ 


We have no doubt that Col Stanhope 1S 


‘very brave, but we must send abler men to 


Greece, if her freedoin is to denend on us, or 
if we wish to have a satisfactory account of 
her present state. 





Westminster Hall ; or, Professional Relics and 

Anecdotis of the Bar, Bench, and Woolsac/:. 

(Conclu led froin p. 145.) 
From these amusing tomes we shall enrich 
our columns with a few more extracts. 
Horne Tooke, Dunning, Lord Ashburton, 
and Lord Kenyon were all fellow students of 
the law :— 

‘It would appear, however, that none of 
the parties were very rich at this period, for 
they lived with a degree of frugality that 
will be deemed rather singular, when con- 
trasted with their fortune; wealth, and cele- 
brity. I have been repeatedly assured, by 
Mr. Horne Tooke, that they were accustomed 
to dine together, during the vacation, at a 
little eating-house, in the neighbourhood of 


i ' . 
| Chancery Lane, for the sum of seven-pence 


ij halfpenny each! 


* As to Dunning and 


_myself,”’ added he, ** we were generous, far 
we gave the girl who waited upon us a 
/penny apiece; but Kenyon, who always 


knew the value of money, sometimes re- 


'warded her witha halfpenny, and sometimes 
| with a promise!’ 


' 
' 
' 


The mention of Dunning reminds us cf 
a striking similanty between his autograph 
iu these volumes, and that of Junius, as viveg 
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by Woodfall. It is well known that these | Pleas. Vour years afterwards he was raised 
celebrated Letters have been attributed to | to the woolsack, a seat which he has since 
Dunning, as well as to several other persons. | continued to occupy, with the exception of 
The next anecdote relates to Sir Jeoffrey , the short period during which Lord Erskine 
Palmer, who was the first attorney-general | held the seals.’ 


after the Restoration :— 

‘ During all the troubles of the times he 
lived quiet in the Temple, a professed and 
known cavalier; and no temptation or fear 
ever shook his principles. He lived then in 
great business of conveyancing, and had no 
clerks but such as were strict cavaliers. One, 
I have heard, was so rigid, that he could 
never be brought to write Oliver with a great 
O. And, it was said, the attorney chose to 
purchase the manor of Charleton, because his 
master’s name sounded in the style of it. 
Such amusements may be allowed to please 
and divert a zealcus old gentleman that lived 
to see and enjoy all the fruits of his honest 
ambition. When he was first made attorney- 
general he had means, by the universal 
renewal of grants, and the floating of all 
manner of concerns of the crown, which 
settling must pass by him, to have amassed 
vast ‘wealth, as others have done and do. 
But he was mindful of his old friends, the 
cavaliers, and generally gave them their fees, 
and not only to such as he knew poor, for a 


sort of charity, but to others that had less 


need, out of generosity, and as a mark of his 
friendship and recognition of their merits. It 
was affirmed, that the patents granted to 
General Monk, pissing his office, came to 
near £2500 in fees, and for honour and 
gratitude he took not a penny for himself. 
Such instances are rare, and no wonder, for 
in our days, the like would fail of due 
applause, and be despised as a foolish 
weakness.’ 

The following account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the present Lord Chancellor is worth 
preserving... We are assured that at one 
time the summit-of his lordship’s ambition 
was to be recorder of his native town, New- 
caste upon Tyne, and that he was once on 
the point of relinquishing his profession in 
despair :— 

‘The character of Lord Eldon is not yet 
become matter of history, and it is therefore 
difficult to appreciate it properly. It will, 
perhaps, on this account, be better to confine 
the present brief notice of this very eminent 
judge to an enumeration of the steps by 
which, from almost a humble situation in 
life, he attained the highest honours within 
the grasp of an English subject. He was 
admitted a student of the Middle Temple 
jn 1772, and was -ealled to the bar in 
ifilary Term, 1776. For some time he 
practised almost exclusively as an equity 
draughtsman, but, finding so sedentary an 
occupation injurious to his health, he appeared 
in court, and quickly rose into notice. In 
the year 1783, a patent of precedency was 
granted to him, and soon afterwards he was 
introduced into Parliament for the borough 
of Weobly, in Hereford. In 1788, Mr. Scott 
was knighted on being raised to the office of 
solicitor-general, and in 1793 he was ap- 


| 








The next anecdote is related of Sergeant 
Maynard :— 

‘One afternoon, at the nisi prius court of 
the Common Pleas, in Westminster Hall, 
before the judge sat, a poor half-starved old 
woman, who sold sweet-meats to school-boys 
and footmen, at the end of the bar, desired 
the sexgeant to pay her two shillings for 
keeping his hat two terms. She spoke two 
or three times, and he took no notice of her ; 
and then I told the sergeant, the poor woman 
wanted her money, and I hough he would 
do well to pay her. The sergeant fumbled 
a little, and then said to me, ** Lend me a 
shilling.” “ Ay, with all my heart,” quoth I, 
“to pay the poor woman.” He took it and 
gave it her; but she asked for another. I 
said I would lend him that also, to pay the 
woman. ‘ No, don't, boy,” said he, “ for I 
never intend to pay you this.” And he was 
as good as his word ; for however he came off 
with the woman, having been, as they say, a 
wonderful charitable man, I am sure he died 
in my debt. But in this manner (as I guess 
he intended), I stood corrected for meddling.’ 

The following is related as the ancient 
practice of retaining lawyers :— 

‘In Madox’s Formulare Anglicanum there 
is the form of a retainer durmg his life of 
John de Thorpe, as counsel to the Earl of 
Westmoreland ; and it apnears by the house- 
hold book of Algernon, fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, that in the beginning of the reign of 
Ifenry VILL. there was in that family a re- 
gular establishment of two counsellors and 
their servants. 

‘In Selden’s Table Talk, we find the fol- 
lowing passage :—“ Lady Kent articled with 
Sir Edward Herbert, that he should come to 
her when she sent for him, and stay with her 
as long as she would have him, to which he 
set his hand; then he articled with her, ‘that 
he should go away when he pleased, and 
stay as long as he pleased, to which she set 
her hand.” 

‘** When I read this passage,” observes an 
ingenious writer, ‘I was at a loss to con- 
ceive what was the nature of the connection 
between her ladyship and Sir Edward ; but 
a legal friend suggested to me, that the latter, 
who was an eminent lawyer, was probably 
retained for his advice by Lady Kent, at an 
annual salary ; and he produced to me ex- 
amples of deeds granted for payments on the 
same account, one of them so late as the 


year 1715. Ilence it would appear, that the | 


lady had a great deal of law business on her 
hands, which would render the domestic 
counsel of such a person aS Selden very 
valuable to her.” Selden was conjectured to 
have been privately married to Lady Kent.’ 

The account of sergeants’ rings is curious, 
and we quote it :— 

‘The custom of giving rings on having the 
degree of sergeant conferred, is one of the 


pointed attorney general. This office he held | few relics of antiquity still retained in the 


until the year 1799, when he was created a | profession. 


In the account of the creat ser- 


peer, aud made chief justice of the Common  geants’ feast in 1555, ly Dugdale, we have 


. 





| Justice Kelynge remonstrating wit 





a, 
an accurate description of the rings given op 
that occasion. 

‘«“ These sergeants made choice of One 
Nicholas Deering, goldsmith, to make theiy 
rings of gold, who was allowed, for the fashion 
of those rings, which were given to the kin 
and queen; viz. for each ring xxd. and for 
the fashion of every other ring xiid. 

* “ Tt was also agreed, that all the rings of 
xs. in gold, and above, should be made with 
swaies; and all under that value, their fashion 
should be plain. Likewise that every ring of 
gold of xxs. value should contain in gold 
weight 18s. two shillings being allowed for 
the fashion of every such ring. And that 
every ring of xvis. in gold to weigh 14s. and 
two shillings to be allowed for the fashion. 
Likewise that every ring of vis. viiid. in gold 
to bear his own marking. And every ring 
of vs. ivd. in gold, to have allowed 6d. for 
fashion and no more. And every ring of 4s, 
in gold to bear his full weight in gold besides 
the fashion; and, lastly, that all the said 
several gold rings should be of one value, 
and contain one weight, secundum ratum, as 
afore, and that every ring do contain one 
value, without diminution in form severally 
before agreed on. 

** Note. That each sergeant disbursed 
and delivered to the goldsmith, towards the 
provision of rings, viz. in half sovereignes, 
the weightiest that could be gotten, xxs. 

‘« The rings given to the king and queen 
were made of the finest angel gold, every 
ring being in value, besides fashion, iil. vis. 
viilid.”” 

‘The following is Fortescue’s account of 
the sergeants’ rings:—‘‘I very well remem- 
ber when I took upon me the estate and 
degree of a sergeant at law that my bill for 
gold rings came to fifty pounds. Each ser- 
geant at the time ‘of his creation gives to 
every prince of the blood, to every duke, and 
to each archbishop, who shall be present at 
the solemnity, to the lord high chancellor, 
and to the treasurer of England, to each a 
ring of the value of 1/. 6s. 8d.; to every eat! 
and bishop, to the keeper of the privy seal, 
to each chief justice, to the chief baron of the 
King’s Exchequer, a ring worth 20s. ; and 
to every other lord of Parliament, to every 
abbot and to every prelate of distinction, 10 
every worshipful knight then and there pre- 
sent, to the master of the rolls, or to every 
justice, a ring to the value of one mark; to 
every baron of the Exchequer, to the cham- 
berlains, and to all the great men at court 
then in waiting on the king, rings of a less 
value, in proportion to their rank and quality, 
so that there will not be the meanest-cletky 
especiaily in the Court of Common Pleas, 
but that he will receive a ring convenient to 


| his degree. Besides they usually make pre- 


sents of rings to several of their friends an 


acquaintance.” YY 
’ ig I. we find Chief 
In the reign of Charles I a 
geants on the weight of their TINGS, 25 2p pn. 
by the following memorandum 1n 1 M “ 
'* Seventeen sergeants being ge 
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him, % 
rest of the sergeants 


ght 
Os book De Laudibus Legum Anglia says, 
‘The rings given to the chief justice and to 
the chief baron ought to weigh twenty shil- 
lings apiece ;’ and that he spoke not this 
expecting a recompense, but that it might not 
be drawn into a precedent, and that the young 

ntlemen there might take notice of it.” 

‘The motto inscribed on the rings of these 
seventeen learned sergeants would not have 
disgraced the gentlemen practising in the 
courts of Algiers or Constantinople—A Deo 
Rex, a Rege Ler!’ 

With the two following extracts we con- 
clude :—- 

‘ The Strand is quite a legal thoroughfare, 
whence the old ballad on the destruction of 
the ctoss at Charing Cross during the civil 
war :— 

‘Undone, undone, are the lawyers all 

Who wander about the town ; 

Nor can find the way to Westminster 
Now Charing Cross is down. 

At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing they 're at a loss ; 

And chafing say, This is not the way, 
We must go by Charing Cross.’ 

‘A suit, involving some family trans- 
actions having come on for hearing before 
Lord Manners, “ Pray, Mr. — , said 
his lordship, addressing himself to the coun- 
sel, “ should not this cause be settled out of 
court?” ‘That's just my own opinion, my 
lord,” exclaimed the defendant, starting up, 
“and is'nt it the way I always wished to 
settle it!- ‘Was'nt it this morning I sent my 
friend to my cousin the plaintiff, to tell him 
I was ready to give him satisfaction, if he 
thought I had’nt properly administered 
my father’s will? and did not he refuse to 
meet me ?” 

‘ Westminster Hall’ will form a very agree- 
able relaxation to the legal student, in which 
he may amuse himself and also acquire some 
information relative to his profession, while 
to the general reader it cannot fail of proving 
interesting. 


~onesem 


had given weighed but 








The Diary of Henry Teoxer, Chaplain on 
Board his Majesty's ships Assistance, Bristol, 
and Royal Oak, Anno 1675 (01679. Now 
Jirst published from the original MS., with 
biographical and historical Notes. 8vo. 
pp. 327. London, 1825. C. Knight. 


For a century and a half has the manuscript 
of this very singular and interesting diary 
slumbered among the archives of a respecta- 
ble Warwickshire family, and, like many 
other records of individual adventures and 
Spinions, -had descended as part of an old 
family library to succeeding generations 
unnoticed. The last possessor of this literary 
anata however, thinking it possessed 
; ve erest, offered itto Mr. Knight, as 
sels us voluine that might interest some 
. ie. Had Mr. Knight been like modern 

“ane he would have preferred pos- 
tents by e sge copy to diffusing: its con- 
neither © press; happily, his views are 
wer so selfish nor silly—he has printed 


een shillings a piece ; whereas Fortescue, | 


rative we conceive quite unquestionable; and 
indeed its correctness in the most difficult 
part, a list of the British navy at the time, 
is confirmed by a document in the Harleian 
collection, at the British Museum, an official 
list, as delivered to the House of Commons, 
by Mr. Pepys, then secretary of the navy. 

The author of the Diary was an old cava- 
lier—a clergyman, who at the age of fifty or 
more left his cure, the living of Spernall, in 
Warwickshire, to the care of his son, and 
went to sea as chaplain in the navy. Mr. 
Teonge appears to have been an amiable and 
eccentric bon-vivant, who faithfully chronicled 
what he saw, and recorded the effusions of 
his muse with a diary of occurrences; nor 
was he by any means an indifferent poet, 
making due allowance for the conceits which 
distinguish the poetry of the period. It 
would seem that the calls of his family 
induced him to quit the quiet of home 
for the bustle of war; not but we suspect he 
was somewhat partial to the convivial enjoy- 
ments of a seafaring life in the relaxed reign 
of our second Charles. The first voyage of 
Mr. Teonge details the proceedings of the 
English fleet against the pirates of the Medi- 
terranean a century and a half ago, when Sir 
John Narborough brought the Bey of Tripoli 
as quickly to his senses as Lord Fxmouth did 
the Dey of Algiers in 1816. The character 
of our naval biographer and chaplain, Mr. 
Teonge, appears to be very fairly estimated 
by the editor of his Diary, who says :— 

‘Its peculiar features may be very easily 
collected from the following Diary. Writing 
as he did, without any sort of disguise, he 
exhibits himself, not, indeed, as possessing 


tion, but, considering the laxity of the morals 
of the period in which he lived, and the 
society in which he moved, as affording a 
very respectable specimen of a sea-chaplain 
of that era—He enjoys his punch and his 
claret, and he revels in the most luxurious 
description of the good cheer by which he 
was occasionally surrounded : but he appears 
to have been constant in the observance of 
the offices of his calling; and on one occa- 
sion he exhibits a very spirited and com- 


his professional duties. Ilis mind appears 
to have béen remarkably acute and vigorous. 
He diligently observes whatever is new and 
curious, and brings to the subject a consi- 


indeed, inaccurate and ill-digested, and fre- 
quently mixed up with a very singular por- 
tion of superstition, but altogether affording 
abundant evidence of his talents and acquire- 
ments.’ 

Mr. Teonge, on leaving his house and 
family, on the 28th of May, 1675, ap- 
appears to have deprived them of as little of 
the goods of this world as possible: his steed, 
he says, was like that of Hudibras, for 
‘mettle, courage, and colour,’ and ‘ for flesh 
like one ot Pharaoh's lean mares, ready to 











seize. for hunger, en those that went before 


any very constant sense of religious obliga-" 


inendable jealousy of any interference with | 


her;’ this horse, on his arrival in town, he 
sold for twenty-six shillings. His stock of 
money ‘ was also proportionable to the rest,’ 
being little more than brought him to Lon- 
don, ‘in an old coate and britches of the 
saine, an old payre of hose and shoes, and a 
leathern doublet of 9 years old and upwards.’ 
‘ Indeed,’ he adds, ‘ by reason of the sudden- 
ness of my journey, 1 had nothing but what 
[ was ashamed of, save only— 


‘ An old fox broade sword and a good blac& 
gowne, 
And thus old Henry came to London towne.” 


Thus slenderly provided for, he tried to 
borrow a little money from his friends in 
town, ‘in order,’ says he, ‘ to retreve my 
cloake, left long since in pawn, not at Troas, 
as Saint Paule’s was; for his was recovered 
only with demaund, mine could not be got 
by fayer or foule means.” The ship Assist- 
ance had scarcely left the Nore, when she 
| began her warlike achievments ; ‘ for,’ says he, 
‘seeing a merchantman neare us, without 
taking the least notice of a man of war, wee 
give him a shott, make him loare his top 
gallant (id est, put off his hat to us), and our 
gunner presently goes on board him, makes 
him pay 6s. 6d. fur contempt, abating him 
2d. because it was the first shott’ 

How ill appointed this poor chaplain 
must have been is evident from the following 
extract from his own narrative. The ship 
had arrived in the Downs, when he says, 
‘And here I might tell you what Providence 
putt into my hands, which, though litell worth 
of themselves, yet were they of greate use to 
him that then wanted almost every thing. 
Early in the morning I mett with a rugged 
towell on the quarter-deck, which I soon 
secured ; and soone after Providence brought 
me a piece of an old sayle.’ 

We will not even insinuate that our chap- 
lain neglected the religious duties of the ship, 
although we frequently find prayers dis- 
pensed with on some excuse, when a bowl 
of punch is drunk. We suspect Mr. Teonge 
to have been an old sailor, and that, in under- 
taking this voyage at an advanced age, he 
gratified a former and more youthful pro- 
pensity ; else we should hardly find him, 
when not farther than the Isle of Wight, say, 
‘No life at the shoare being comparable to 
this at sea, where we bave good meate and 
good drinke provided for us, and good com- 
| pany and good divertisements, without the 
| least care, sorrow, or trouble.’ This is all 
| very well for the chaplain, but some of the 





} 


| men fare worse, as will be seen by the fol- 
‘ ‘ cand ; a 
derable share of book-learning, sometimes, | lowing extract: 


‘Midsummar day, and wee are calmed 
still over against the Ile of Wyte, and within 
kenn of Portland, though 30 leages from us. 


| This day 2 seamen that had stolen a peice or 


two of befe, were thus shamed: they had 
their hands tyd behind them, aud themselves 
tyd to the maine mast, each of them a peice 
of raw beife tvd about their necks in a coard, 
and the beife bobbing before them like the 
knott of a crevatt; and the rest of the seamen 
cam one by one, and rubd them over the 
mouth with the raw beife; and in this posture 


they stoed 2 howers. 
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At Tangier our chaplain goes on shore, and 
visits Charles Fort: 

* There the doctor and I (desyring to see 
a fort) were invited into a fayre roome by 

Captaine Charles Daniell himselfe, and 
— ‘ly entertayned, after he had shewed us 

he strencth of his fort. 

‘Where first of all he gave us a crust of 
excellent bread and 2 bottles of claret, then 
woke us into his gardens, which lye cle arely 

eund about the fort, and shadowed with an 
ei of vines of all sorts, and of his owne 
planting. Where he hath also all sorts of 
sweete herbes and flowers, and all manner of 
garden stuff; 


ull sorts, figgs, and fruit-trees of his owne 
planting. Here wee drank severall bottells 
cf wine. After this he took us into his selk iY, 


where he feasted us with rost beife cold, West- 
falia polony pudding, parmezant ; gave us 
cucumbers, musk-mellons, salletts, and a 
reive of Spanish onions as thick as my thigh; 
stowed us with good wine; and then, lox vath 
to let us goe, he sent one of his corporalls 
with us to see us safe to our pinnace. Such 
a hearty entert iynment [ never saw before 
trom a meare stranger; nor neve rs: shall againe 
tl I returne to the prince-like C “aupt. Daniell. 
rom here wee goe to the Mole, where wee 
find our pinnacle; stay a little for our cap- 
taine; and then com a boird ail together, 
somthing late.’ 
‘Apes Hill gs a rock, of a greate hight, 
and extreame steepe: on the top of it lives 
a Marabott wizord or inchanter; and what 
vessell soerver of the Turks goes by , gives him 
‘ gun as shee goes, to beg a fortunste voyage. 
Here every on that hath not yet becne in the 
Straites pays his doller or must be duckt at 
yard armce.’ 
In the account of Aligant Mr. Te onge 
relates a singular anecdote: he says 
*QOn the east end stands the c: ns upon a 
a high and steepe reck; on way . 
ading to it, and that narrow and full ¢ 
morn It commaunds the whole cry 
= mez so very much higher; and might batter 
tall downe with stones o nly, if they could be 
hut throne over the castle wall. Tis inacces- 
“ible save only by that norrow way that leads 
to it: in so much when the Moores ware 
criven out of the towne b iy the Spaniard, som 
of the Moores did, with a ercate deale of 
aiffeulty, gett up into the castle, and kept it 
ecainst the Spaniard, and much anoyd the 
towne dayly. Ina shert space, the Moores 
in the castell — all dead, save only on; 
whoe himselfe kept the castle a whole yeare 
afte r all h; is comp. an ions were ar ad ; whi ich 
the r port is were 600. This single Moore 
mace severall traines of wiadee, leading to 
verall parts of the castle ;: by which he 
could at his pleasure fyre many gunns at 
ence, or severally at his pleasure. The 
evemy (not doubting but that there was a 
considerable number of men in the castle, 
and being const: intly troubled to ke pea strict 
watch, for feare of their sallying out, and 
finding that they could noe way force it) 
hings up a flagg of truce, and propounds 
hnorable: conditions. The Moore refuseth 


these, but makes articles faurr more advanta- | 
them ore the 


erons for himselfe, and threes 





with strawburys and mellons of . 








castle wall; to which the enemy gladly 
yeelded, knowing no other way to have it in 
their possession. The gates being opened, 
the single Moore appeares ; they ask for the 
rest, and search, but find non at all; causing 
much admiration. Tis reported that the met- 
tell was carryd up, and the gunns were cast 
in the castle.’ 

Mr. Teonge frequently mingles snatches of 
verse in hisrelation: thus, on being joined by 
the Sattee and sailing from Malta, he s: Llys— 


‘Thus wee, th’ Assistance and the new Sattee, 

Doe steare our course poyntblanke for Trypoly; 

Our ship new riggd, well stord with pigg ana 
gloose a, 

Henns, ducks, and turkeys, and wine cald Syra- 
coosa.” 


Arrived off Tripoli, the Assistance destroys 
a Moorish vessel, an account of which action 
our chaplain thus quaintly relates in verse :— 


‘A RELATION OF THIS CUMBATE:? 


Composed (for want of better employment ) before 
Trypoly, Aug. 31, 1675. 
No noble acts of Hector I 
Nor Priamus doe sing 3; 
But joyfull newes from Trypoly 
To England 1 do bring. 
An English frigott trim and tyte, 
Cruising with merry glee, 
Well furnished with men of might, 
An hundred fifty three; 


aw 


And five and twenty gunns she had 
Well mounted on each syd 3 

Which, when they once began to roare, 
The Turks could not abide. 


Upon the seven and twentecth day 
Of August seventy-five, 
Tit inan was wise that thus could say— 


This day I ‘| be alive, 

Our fleete wee leave ; alonge we sayle 
The coasts of Barbary, 

Not far from shoare with pleasant gale 
Westward fiom Trypoly 

A prize! a prize! our captaine cryes, 
A prize I surely see 3 

Beyond those rocks a vesscll lyes, 
Belongs to Trypolee 

And now with mee, my merry harts, 
Your covrage forth advance, 

And shew yourselves brave English sparks, 
What ever be your chance. 

Then in wee make near to the shoare, 
Our great shott wee lett flye; 

The thunder of ovr cannons roare 
Farther then Tiypolye. 


Tie country round the alarm tooke, 
And suddenly cam 10 3 

And numbers great of horse and foote 
Upon the sands were seenc: 


Wlhioe well requite our courtesy, 
And, like splenettick men, 

For every bullet wee let fly 
They freely sent us ten. 


Our English valiantly abide, 
No fears discourage them, 

All though the Turkish rocks doe hide 
Their vesseil and their men. 


You merry mincing sca men’s wives, 
That sit at home secure, 

Nere thinking of your husbands’ lives, 
What they on seas endule; 


” 








Lament, Jament with dolefull cheare, 
Whilst so much time is left, 

For many of your husbands deare 
Are of their lives bereft. 


Pinnace and long boat now well mand 
Doe bonidly venter in, 

Twice forcing neare the rocks and sand, 
And twice forct back agen. 


Long lasted this sam cruell fight, 
Which ran with blooddy streames 

Untill the sunn, that western light, 
Withdrew his glorious beams : 


Which gave the Turks that liberty 
To carry off their cargoe ; 

Some say twas full of weate and rye, 
And potts of rich potargo. 


No sooner did the morne break forth 
But wee renew the theame, 

And fall upon the Turks as with 
Gholya’s weavers beame. 


Our greate guons and our musketteares, 
And our petarieroes humming, 

The bulletts flew about their cares— 
They thought the Devill was coming. 


Then soone wee force those craggy rocks, 
With Turkish blood all drunk; 
Whicras wee find, with sturdy knocks, 
Their famous vessel] sunk. 
Lnraged then (with out delay) 
That wee had Jost our hopes, 
Wee haule up and wee carry away 
The decks, the mast, the ropes. 


The Turks they took it in greate snuff, 
And sorely were offended ; 

But wee did carry off their stuff, 
And so the battell ended. 

God blesse King Charles ; the Duke of York ; 
The royall family 5 

From Turks and Jewes that eate no porke 
Good Lord deliver me.’ 


In another poem, Mr. Teonge celebrates 
the several soits of wine, and their various 
effects in the places he went to; we, how- 
ever, prefer quoting what he calls a sonnet, 
written in praise of his wife. Itis as follows:— 


‘Aa SONNFT, 
Composed October the First, over against the Fast 
Part of Candia. 
O! Ginnee was a bony lasse, 
Which maks the world to woonder 
How ever it should com to passe 
‘That wee did part a sunder. 


The driven snow, the rose so rare, 
The glorious sunn above thee, 

Can not with my Ginnee compare,— 
Shee was so wonderous lovely. 


Her merry lookes, her forhead high, 
lier hayre like golden-wyer, 

Her hand and foote, her lip or eye, 
Would set a saint on fyre. 


And for to give Ginnee her due, 
Thers no ill past about her; 

The turtie-dove’s not half so true: 
Then whe can live without her 


King Solomon, where ere he lay, 
Did nere imbrace a kinder: 
O! why should Ginnee gang a Ways 
And I be left behind her? 


Then will I search each place and roome 
From London to Virginny, 

Fiom Dover-peere to Scanderoones 
but | will finde my Ginny. 
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But Ginny ‘s turned back, I feare, 
When that I did not mind her; 
Then back to England will I steere, 
To see where I can find her. 


And haveing Ginnee once ag.ine,y 


If sliee | doe her indeavour, 
The world shall never make us twaine— 
Weel live and dye together.’ i. T. 


At Tarsus we are told that— 

‘To this cytty of Tarsus, Jonas would have 
fed, when he should have gon to Nynevy, 
but was swallowed by the fish; and also 
was landed againe by the fish about 16 miles 
from Tarsus, under the mountaine Taurus, 
and but 2 good miles from Scanderoond ; 
where to this day the Greekes keepe a monu- 
ment of white bastard marble, built in the 
nlace where Jonas was landed, called by the 
name of Jonas pillar. 

‘ To this cytty of Tarsus did Solloman send 
for golde and other provisions for the building 
of the Temple. And the ruines of the cytty 
of Ninevy lye with in land (as tis credibly 
sayd) not above 70 miles from Jonas pillar ; 
so that the fish did him a greate kindnes, in 
bringing Jonas a nearer way from Joppa to 
Ninevy, then he could have gon by land ; for 
itis between these two a dyrect line by sea, 
but must goe by land far about.’ 

I{fere we have a curious anecdote of a 
Turkish headsman, who was sent by the 
Grand Signior on an affair of business to get 
a Gaw’s head :— 

‘The headsman that was sent for this 
Gaw's head had commaund to bring 4 
other gaws’ heads also, which order he exe- 
cuted ; but going over the plaines of Antioch, 
he had accidently lost on of them: he know- 
ing not what course to take (knowing also 
that his owne head must goe for that which 
he had carelessly lost), did in his jurny lite 
of a poore Arabian, who had a lawdible 
black beard; the headsman maks no more 
a doe, but strangles the man, and takes of 
the skine of his head and face, and stuffs it 
with cotton (which is their way of beheading, 
and they doe it so artificially that the very 
countenance and complexion of the man re- 
maineth firme), and brought it amonge the 
test, and it passed currant. The headsman 
himselfe tolde mee this sam story at Aleppo.’ 

To this passage the editor adds the fol- 
lowing note :— 

‘We have the concurrent testimony of 
various travellers to show the ingenuity of 
the Turks in performing what, from its fre- 
quency, may be considered the favourite 
(though dreadful) operation of flaying their 
“cums. Sandys informs us, “ they fre- 
quently stripcriminals of their skins with such 
precision, that, leaving the navel untouched, 
the sufferer is kept to linger out a long and 
tedious death in the mostexcruciating agony.”’ 

Prav is, lib. i. p.49. . 

Dr. Russell, who resided at Aleppo for 
oe years, states, that “it is usual among 
nem, When an offender has been of any im- 
portance, for the whole skin of the head to be 
— = ye stuffed with chaff; which is 
lanes : = 1 manner that even some resem- 
ae >t ie living countenance is retained . 
~~ then forwarded to Constantinople, 

» De laid before the grand signior,” 





‘In the fate of Bragadine, the Venetian 
governor of Cyprus, we have another instance 
of their talent in this respect. He was flayed 
alive and his skin stuffed, and, after being 
suspended at the yard-arm of the Turkish 
admiral’s galley for two days, sent to Con- 
stantinople with the heads of his brave com- 
panions, Estor Baillion, Lewis Martinengus, 
and Quirinus, and there presented to the 
grand signior, who placed the heads upon 
the wall of the saa. (Tne brother and 
nephews of Bragadine in 1596 purchased his 
skin, and caused it to be buried with great 
funeral pomp in the church of St. Paul and 
St. John at Venice.— Maritt, v. i. p. 137.) 

‘It is most probable that this method of 
stuffing the skin was adopted in all cases 
where it was considered requisite to send 
a proof of Turkish vengeance to the grand 
signior.’ 

At Scanderoon carrier-pigeons were used 
for commercial purposes. Mr. Teonge says— 

‘Here is an art (I mean from the 3 fac 
torys) to send a pigeon single, and somtimes 
2 together, from hence to Aleppo upon any 
sudden occasion of shipping coming in, or 
any other busines. The pigions are bread at 


| Aleppo, and brought downe on horseback in 


cages; and, when occasion serves, a small 
note made fast to their wing, close to theyr 
body with a sylke, yetso as not to hurt the 
wing; and then take them to the topp of the 
factory, and let him goe, and the pigion will 
fly home (which any of our pigions would 


also doe), and the pigion coming home, 


thinking to creepe in to his old habitation, is 
caught as it were ina cofer trapt, and taken, 
and examined.’ 

Here again we resort to one of the editor’s 
illustrative notes :— 

‘This practice continued to exist at Aleppo 
for several years, but at last, by the common 
consent of all the Europeans settled there for 
commercial purposes, it was altogether sup- 
pressed. The occasion was this: one of 
these carrier-birds being killed on its way 
from Scanderoon to Aleppo, the letter con- 
veyed by it, instead of reaching the person for 
whom it was intended, fell into the hands of 
an European merchant of a different natign, 
It contained information of the excessive 
price to which gall-nuts, the most valuable 
article of commerce procured from Aleppo, 
had risen in Europe. The merchant, who 
had thus obtained the notice, immediately 
bought up all the gall-nuts he could find, and 
by this means acquired a very considerable 
gain. The circumstance naturally produced 
a great deal of jealousy and ill will among 
the Europeans, and at length, to prevent the 
chance of a repetition of such dishonourable 
conduct, it was resolved by them, that in 
future no couriers of the kind should be used 
Since that period, therefore, the practice has 
been discontinued.’ 








CATHOLIC MIRACLES. 

(Concluded from p. 86.) 
Artnoucu we will not go so far as Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who said, he would as svon 
murder a man for his estate as prosecnte 
him for hus religious or speculative errors, 


’ 
yet we are advocates for religious toleration 
on a broad basis. With regard to the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation, it has been 
soamply discussed, that nothing new remains 
to be said for ov: against it: the experience 
of all ages, and of all countries, clearly 
proves that popery ts inimical to the progress 
of civilization, and, did we think that the ad- 
mission of our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects to a full participation in political rights 
would tend to the spreading of that religion, 
we should /ay that policy and the good of 
society requ rel that these rights should be 
withheld ; but we have no such fears. 

It is, however, one of the principles of the 
Roman Catholic religion, that it is unclang- 
ed and unchangeable; and we can readily 
account for the alarms of Protestants, who 
recollect the massacres it has comuntted, its 
inquisitions and burnings, and the struggle 
its professors are now making in France to 
gain an ascendency. That it does not keep 
progress with the march of intellect 1s clearly 
proved by its pret-nded miracles, notwith- 
standing the detections of priestly fraud 
that have been made; and, extravagant as 
the miracles related in this volume are, yet 
they are part of the Roman Catholic creed, 
Some of them are of so indelicate a nature, 
that we cannot even quote them; a few ofa 
less objectionable nature, we select :-— 

* The holy Infant that prayed as soon as he 
was born, and sucked but once on Fast Days.— 
St. Nicholas was born of rich and holy kin. His 
father was named Epiphanus, and his mo- 
ther Joan. He was begotten of them in the 
first flower of his age. 

‘The first day he was washed and baynetl, 
he addressed himself right up in the basin 
and prayed. And he would not take the 
breast and the pap but once on the Wednes- 
day, and once on the Friday. In his young 
days he eschewed the plays and japes of 
other young children, and haunted holy 
church. When his father and mother had 
separated out of this life, he began to think 
how he might distribute his riches, not to the 
praise of men, but to the honour and glory 
of God. 

‘A Fountain of Oil issueth out of the Body of 
St. Nicholas.—After a number of other mira- 
culous adventures, at length Saint Nicholas 
died ; and whien he was buried in a tomb ot 
marble, a fountain of oil sprang out from 
his head unto his feet. And unto this day 
holy oil issueth out of his body, which 1s 
tinuch vailable to the health of sickness of 
many men. And after him there succeeded 
in this see a holy man, who by envy was put 





out of his bishopric; and when he was out 
| of it, the oil ceased to run, and when he was 
| restored to it, the oil ran again.” 
- . ~ - - 
‘Spain, whatever be her degenerated state 
ina political port of view, must ‘be allowed 
by all orthorlox Catholies to be the country of 
miracles. There we cannot enter church, 
chapel, or hermitage, without finding one 
Or more miraculous images, whose holv 
deeds are recorded on canvass of va- 
rious magnitudes. There is, in Old Castile, 
near a village called Laguna, an hermitage, 
On th alt ur of whit h is secna little “Ww riny 
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figure, gaudily dressed im gauze _ robes, 
adorned with gold and silver tissues, and a 
profusion of artificial flowers, the colour of 
which is now lost in the lapse of years, who 
has a great reputation in the surrounding 
districts for her miraculous properties. This 
image, whose face is tinged with a dee 
brown hue, assimilating to black, by the 
smoke of a lamp that is constantly burning 
before her, has fastened on her cheeks two 
crystal drops, which it is affirmed are two 
real coagulated tears, that she dropt on the 
following occasion, when she performed one 
of the best authenticated miracles of the nu- 
merous ones that adorn the interior walls of 
the hermitage :— 

‘« There was a time when a band of ma- 
rauders went about that country at night, 
committing great depredations in the dwell- 
ings and property of the peasantry, who, 
notwithstanding their vigilance, could never 
succeed in s2culng the robbers. On 
this emergency, they had recourse to 
their patroness, whose protection they in- 
sured by dint of prayers and rich gifts. On 
the night of the same day, they had been 
making those offerings, and whilst all the 
inhabitants were in their beds, they were 
roused from their sleep by the clamorous 
ringing of the bells of the hermitage. All 
the inhabitants took to their arms and pro- 
ceeded to the spot. 

‘There was nothing alarming to be seen 
outside of the hermitage, all the doors being 
carefully locked, as usual, and the hermit 
himself was found sleeping on his wooden 
couch; but, on repairing to the church, 
they beheld, to their astonishment and dis- 
tress, the miraculous virgin, stripped of all 
her wearing apparel, her face suffused with 
crimson, at the thoughts of being seen in 
that naked state, and her eyes streaming with 
tears. Presently, however, she lifted her 
hand, and suddenly the bells began ringing 
again, The peasants hastened to the belfry, 
and were wonderfully surprised at finding 
several robbers hanging by the neck, from 
the cords fastened to the bells, and all their 
ill-earned booty lying in heaps at their feet! 
From that time no robber ever dared to come 
within some leagues of the villace, so well 
protected by the holy virgin.’ 

Of this famous miracle Georte Cruik- 
shank has given us a very spirited design, as 
he has of the * Dog reverently sliding to 
Church,’ the § Dog heariny Mass.” and 
‘the holy Dog driving an unioly Dos from 
the Church-yard for lis sacrilegious Inde- 
cency.’ These pretended miracles are so highly 
objectionable in a moral point of view, as 
to represent the virgin as often exercising 
her powers in beha!f of robbers,—nav cf even 
seducing a men frein his wife! 

The latter part of this work 1s devoted to a 
mr ply to Coblhett’s defence of Catl oOlicism 
The Cathol: s have vat 
discreet advocate m this gemtlennm: 
cuts like a two-edced sword, both ways, and 
while he vindicates the Cutholtes, his ex- 
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man Catholics has nota more bitter enemy than 
himself, and, if the age of miracles is not 
past, we wish for no further proof of their 
existence, than the conversion of Mr. Cob- 
bett into a sincere Roman Catholic. 





Letters from an Absent Brother, containing 
some Account of a Tour through Parts of the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Northern Italy, 
and France, in the Summer of 1823. By 
G. Witson. 8vo. London, 1824. 


Tuts work is a sort of a diary of an invalid, 
though very unlike that of Mr. Matthews; 
but Mr. Wilson is an absent brother, and 
therefore we may excuse his aberrations: 
he is, however, a stoyt Protestant, and feels 
quite shocked at finding, on his visit to Nassau, 
that the shops were open, that there was 
music at the dinner, a ball at the inn in the 
evening, and the public places crowded ; 
and why not, when we find afterwards that 
three noble mountains were guarding a 
church in the village of Servoz! Mr.Wilson’s 
account of a Catholic service at Martigny, 
and his comments, are worth quoting :— 

‘ As we entered the church-yard, we saw a 
priest uttering some prayers, and then sprink- 
ling water on the people who were kneeling 
around. On coming into the church itself, 
we found it crowded with people. I asked 
a lady to lend me a prayer-book ; but she 
could not tell me, nor could I find out, 
where the priest was reading: one thing I 
suspect, that but few could understand a 
word of the prayers—indeed, intelligent wor- 
ship seemed no part of the object for which 
the coneregation was assembled. The music 
undoubtedly was beautiful After half an 
hour, the priest gave notice that the Pope was 
dead, and exhorted the people to pray for his 
soul, and to beg of God to grant him a 
worthy successor. He then read notices of 
saints days, and of the nativity of the Virgin 
Mary, which falis to-morrow. Next, another 
priest, the prior, I believe, of the parish, 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered a sermon 
on our Lord's words, ** Render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cwsar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God's.” His subject was 
restitution. After his introduction, I was sur- 
prised to observe, that he not only paused and 
kneeled solemnly down in his pulpit himself, 
but that the whole congregation knelt down 
also, in seeret prayer to God by the interces- 
sion of the Virgin Mary. It was peculiarly 
Impressive, T assure you, and what I never 
siw before. The sermon was admirable, as 
an abstract explication of the duty of resti- 
tution, chietly drawn from Chrysostom and 
Augustine. There was a degree of talent, a 
force, an acumen, a dignity in allthe preacher 
said, which arrested attention. The whole 
made a powerful impression. I saw some 
country-women who stood near me in the 
isle, positis ely queke for fear. Stil it was 
undoubtedly defective, and even unscriptural, 
as the instruction of a Christian divine— 
there was not a word as to the way of obtain- 
me pardon for our breaches of this duty ; nor 
a word of the erace of the Holy Spinit as 
DeCReSSQry LO assist US LO keep it tor the future: 
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the spring of all sin and evil, Nay, he 
plainly said, that good works, that 1S, the 
performance of this, and other moral duties 
would save us.’ . 








ORIGINAL. 
JOINT-STOCK CONVERSATION SocreEty, 
Formed in the Metropolis, for the Benefit of 

Residents in the Country, : 
WHEREAS it is notorious that, in smal} 
country towns, hamlets, and villages, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural districts, nume- 
rous parties are perpetually meeting for the 
purposes of social intercourse and friend] 
communication, between whom, when they 
are so assembled, no conversation whatever 
occurs; that the male portion of such com: 
panies is, therefore, frequently led to in- 
ebriety, and the females driven to cards, 
however averse the natural disposition of ¢- 
ther may be to these resources ; whereby the 
Original purposes of convening them toge- 
ther is defeated. A number of patriotic indi- 
viduals have taken this lamentable case into 
consideration, and adopted the following 
plan for ameliorating the sufferings of these 
silent congregators, by affording them, on 
easy terms, subjects, ideas, original thoughts, 
digested opinions, short anecdotes, lively 
conceits, evident puns, knock-down argu- 
ments, for great occasions, light chit-chat 
between the hour of arrival and dinner or 
tea-time, and every other requisite for mak- 
ing time pass pleasantly on such occasions. 

Agreeably to this plan, they have pro- 
ceeded to organize a society, consisting of 
one hundred members, resident in London, 
fifty of which are remarkable for being great 
and good talkers, who may, therefore, be 
deemed adequate to giving instruction in the 
oral department; whereas the other fifty 
are singularly silent, but, being all well- 


/ known and approved authors, in various de- 


partments of literature, it is presumed, can 
furnish, most advantageously, the raw mate- 
rial on which conversation must work. Of 
the persons thus selected, twenty are natives 
of this great city, and are all as diversified in 
original circumstances, pursuits, and situ- 
ations, as could possibly be found capable 
of amalgamating in the extension of so ex- 
cellent a plan. The rest have been, at some 
period, long residents as well as natives in 
the provinces, so that the busy commer: 
cialist, the active farmer, the sporting gentle- 
man,the retired student,and the air-hunting va- 
letudinarian, may find themselves represented 
fairly in this society, and expect to be sup- 
plied with subject and matter suitable rel 
their tastes and avocations. It will be te 
peculiar care of the committee (selected 
from this heterogeneous number of contribu- 
tions), to furnish all who apply to their repo- 
sitory, for aid, with the most suitable arti- 
cles, and they are enabled to pledge them- 
selves for the excellence of each, because 
the society, although composed of persons 
of all ranks and degrees, are yet involved 
the common lot to which cenius has been 
subject in all ages. They alike desire = 
empty their heads and fill their pockets : ' 
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SS : 
their fellow creatures, and accept, in return, 
that paltry recompense which, though far 
beneath their consideration, is unhappily de- 
manded by their necessities. . 

A preference will be given to all subscrib- 
ers, who have therefore a right to expect, 
fom the liberal aid and due attention 

‘ven to their wants and wishes (which will, 
as a matter of course, be conducted with the 
utmost delicacy and most profound secrecy), 
that, in the period of tw years, a gentleman 
will become a leader in his own circle, and 
an acquisition to any other, and that a lady, 
within half that time, will be rendered an 
‘agreeable chatty person,’ in the road to be 
deemed ‘a sensible woman, who knows 


possessing some powers from nature, and do 
not wish for constant assistance, may be far- 
nished with occasional topics, hints, infor- 
mation, and instruction ; and those who as- 
ire to be the oracles of club-rooms, politi- 
eal debates, or blue-stocking celebrity, may 
also be supplied with the information re- 
quired, and the instructions for style, tone, 
effect, &c. sent along with it, thereby fnr- 
nishing the means of exhibiting the mind to 
as great advantage as a marchande des 





nudes could do the person, and even givmg | 
an il-dressed unfashionable visitor and ad- | 


vantage over the beau who wears a_ cos- 
tume from Bond Street, or a belle who has 
received her last dress from St. James’s. 

As the society would not presume to offer 
itself to the notice of the public without 
having firstsounded its own depths, and, toa 
certain degree, ascertained its own re- 
sources, without pretending to offer a com- 
plete bill of fare, the committee may yet 
venture to lay a few leading articles, now on 
hand, before the public—by which they 
more especially mean the country public ; 
for, although they are persuaded that their 
assistance in many respects is equally re- 
quired in London (where knowledge, in the 
general sense of the word, is ata much lower 
ebb than m the country), yet, as there are 


seldom parties here where the fluency of a | 


few does not atone for the paucity of the 
majority, so they more particularly desire to 
offer their commodity to the numerous par- 
ties, which, as spring advances, will, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, meet to eat chicken 
and asparagus, drink fine tea, and finish with 
sandwich supper; being, from first to last, 


| 


{ 
} 
' 
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are for the fathers of a country party, the el- 
derly gentlemen. 

2nd. Your own horse, and all the horses 
in the last hunt—bad conduct of grooms— 
desperate leap of an ill-mounted yeoman— 
sagacity of dogs—learned pig at the fair— 
sensible geese—pretty girls—good dancers— 
thick ancles—Lord A.’s great cattle show— 
trout and minnow—the best fishing-tackle 
—how to make flies and clean boot-tops— 
quiz bookish men and novel-reading-misses 
—praise new songs—good mash for foals— 
Manton guns—snipe-shooting—and new cu- 
rate. Boast of seeing a milling—a race—a 
new assembly-room—a great beauty—killing 





‘two birds with one shot—escaping a mad- 
every thing.’ Those who are conscious of | 


bull—leaping a wide ditch—drinking down 
three old ones—having the newest thing in 
waistcoats, &c. These are for the sons of 
the party. 

3rd. For mammas and their daughters, we 
recommend—lamentations on the dress of 
servant-maids—difficulties of raising turkeys 
—love for rabbits and pet lambs—cultiva- 
tion of lilies and belles lettres—mufis— 
French silks—mismanagement of neighbours’ 
houses—misconduct of neighbours’ sons— 
short comments on the last sermon—and the 
new schools -— recipes for pickling — and 
critiques on [vanhoe—the last fashion in curls 
—the newest colour in pelisses—Lord By- 
ron’s funeral—and details of heraldic bear- 
ings without end. 

For a manufacturing party, assembled in 
alarge drawing-room, with splendid furni- 
ture, and clothed in the gayest costume, 
affording strong contrast to those we have 
left in huge, dark, wainseotted rooms, scan- 
tily carpetted, and speaking of times past, 
rather than times present; we offer 

4th. Dissertation on turtle soup, potted 
lobster, and foreign discounts—new prices 
of steel, of cotton, French lace, and wines 
—impossibility of living without claret, of 
remembering where your father lived—of vi- 
siting your uncles and aunts, of persuading 





children to be obedient, or parents to have 


genteel notions—education, in all its 
branches, viz. harp lessons—German ditto 
—whip-cracking — tandem-driving — velvet 
painting—sparring a la Spring—opera danc- 
ing, the waltz, the bolero, &c.—watering- 
places—London and Bath—Paris for the 
highflyers—Buxton and Blackpool for the 
humble — monstrous expense — infamons 


dull, weary, and uncomfortable, for want of | charges—poor lords— poor governesses— 


something to say, and whose only cheerful 
word is ‘good night.’ To such they there- 
lure, more especially recommend the follow- 
ing ready-made topics of discussion, as pro- 
per toffollow;the state of the weather, which is 
the first by all precedent, and too often the 
last also. 

Ist. Appearance of the grass—value of 
mangel-wurzel to dairy farms—beauty of 
cows and children—neatness of hay-stacks 
and dairy-maids—dirtiness and wickedness of 
all market towns—intolerant thefts practised 
by the village beys—sad state in which some 
pretty damsels appear—defence of old times 
~~¥estry business and poor’s rates—scarcity 
- woodeocks—smallness of partridges, and 

ceneral. These 


? 


} } ‘ a . . 
& stute of the country in 


' 
; 





poor gentry—aud all other poor contemptible 
things: as authors, artists, and parsons— 
rich cotton-weavers — iron-masters — cloth- 
cutters—ribandmen—players and lawyers— 
grand carriages — country-houses— fur trim- 
mings—silver covers and chandeliers. 

The limits prescribed in this journal will 
not permit the society to proceed further in 
explanation of their plan, but they trust 
enough has been said to prove its advan- 
tages, and to show that strict propriety will 
be attended to in the hints and information 
transmitted to their customers ; and they beg 
leave to add, that it 1s their intention gra- 
dually to enlarge and improve the conversa- 
tion, until that of a parlour of little farmers 


shall resemble the hall of a great landed pro- | 
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prietor, and a snug coterie of scissor-mak- 
ers rise to that of the Colebrook Dale Iron 
Company. With respect tothe highest depart- 
ment they embrace, * that of the arts and 
literature,” want of room compels them to 
be silent; but they do not hesitate to predict 
that the femme savante of a village circle 
may, through their medium, be rer d-red as 
accomplished, eccentric, ingenions, and in- 
comprehensible, as those who now move iu 
the highest regions of bus-blea notoriety. 
B. 





NURSE-CRAFT AND NURSERY LITERATURE. 


In the third number of The Provincial Ma- 
gazine, an article, entitled Infant Mythology, 
protests against the banishment of nursery 
stories from the library of children, and the 
substituting for them the books of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld and Mrs. Trimmer. In some respects 
we coincide in opinion with the writer, but 
in many others we dissent very widely from 
him. We do not wish that children should 
be restricted to mere matter-of-fact, histories, 
for have nothing put into their hands but lit- 
tle elementary treatises and catechisms, de 
omni scriili; nor do we see any great harm 
in their perusing either fables or fairy tales : 
still we must protest agamnst much of the bar- 
barous stuff which formerly constituted their 
reading. Let the mfant imagination be 
amused, and let it have free scope; yet still 
let us take care that even the imagination be 
at least innocently directed. Let us not fa- 
miliarize the infant mind with the horrible 
and the uncouth; but carefully hold from 
cmldren those disgusting fer-fa-fum tales, 
which serve only to lay a fowndation for su- 
perstitious fancies, which it is afterwards diffi- 
cult to eradicate. We do not object to fie- 
tion in the abstract—merely as fiction, but 
we certainly do wish that it should be em- 
ployed on other subjects: than hags and gob- 
lins; for the ‘raw head and bloody bones’ 
school is, in our opinion, the very worst 
school to which our little ones can be put. 
In many instances, we seem to act towards 
our chidren like barbarous tyrants, rather 
than parents ; and torture them with the ap- 
prehension of evil powers and malignant be- 
mgs. Superstition 1s the great engine of 
nurse-c aft as well as of priesteraft: both re- 
sort to pious frauds, for the support of their 
power and for the better maintenance of thetr 
authority; both seek to mile with the iron rod 
of terror, and both call the powers of dark- 
ness to their aid. The nurse threatens the 
poor child with the “black man’ and with 
the ‘black hole,’ or else anamses him with 
some tale of ‘accursed soreery,’ until the m- 
serable little wreteh is actually afraid of go- 





—— 





ing to bed, or of being left in the dark. We 
do not object to the imagination being cult 
vated, but we do think it to be of the utmost 
importance that it be cultivated so as to be 
rather a source of pleasure than of pain : else 
we must say that it would be better that it 
should not be cultivated at all. The Romsh 
church is sufficiently imagmatrve : 1t has its 
tales, its miracles, and tts purgatory ; never- 
theless, we do not mizhtily approve ef the 
fanev which it displavs on such enlmects. 
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To speak the truth, we would have the | 
imagination of children directed rather to- 
wards the riant than the gloomy, and more to 
the graceful than to the grotesque. We are, 
too, very far from admiring those fairy tales in 
which amiable young ladies never open their 
lips but pearls or diamonds drop out of their 
mouths ; while envious sisters or rivals can- 
not speak without ugly toads making their 
escape along with their words. Such extra- 
vagances are in the very worst taste; and 
as stupid as they are monstrous. Even the 
celebrated fiction of the seven-leacued boots 
is but a clumsy wag of absurdity, utterly de- 
void of any of that ingenuity which is indis- | 
pensable to reconcile us to impossibilities. 
Aud as for ogres, dwarfs, and giants, we 
have an utter aversion to the whole race, | 
at least as they are usually exhrbited in 
tales for children. To be at once fantastic 
and dull is unpardonable: therefore, it 
1s impossible to say much in favour of such 
frigid and insipid attempts at the marvel- 
lous as the wonderful Red Riding Hood 
and Cinderella. We can admit the wildest 
freaks of the imagination, provided that they 
exhibit something ingenious and clever, or 
humorous, or playful. Hans in Luck, in 
the German Popular Stories,—-with many 
others in the same volume, forms an excel- 
lent specimen of what a tale of this kind 
ought to he ; while the Butterfly’s Ball is an 
elegant model of another species of compo- 
sition for the nursery. 

Yet, after all, although we by no means | 
object to tales of magic and fancy being put 
into the hands of children, we do not per- 
ceive any good reason why their reading | 
shou'd be limited to these alone. Surely a | 
little rationality and common sense may be 
occasionally administered to them without 
at all impairing their imagination ; nor will 
either the writings of Mrs. Barbauld or Mrs. 
Trimmer—not to mention those of Miss 
Edgeworth,—prove very dangerous, nor less 
delightful than many of those tales which 
profess to amuse without instructing. Even 
the infant imagination may be indulged too 
exclusively, so that whatever is not absolutely 
romance becomes insipid and distasteful. It 
is very possible to communicate to children a 
relish for actual knowledge without rendering 
them antical or conceited : and we our- 
selves are very far from regretting, that, of 
late years, some attempts of this kind have 
been made, and should behold, with regret, 
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any return to that barbarous system of infan- 
tine instruction, from which we are beginning 
to emancipate our children. 


But, say the advocates of the former system, 
barbarous as it was, there were still very cle- 
ver men and women in the world even then: 
true, but the present system is calculated to 


produce them in still greater number. = It is | 
! adored. 
‘seen the churches violated and the altars 
overturned, public processions in honour of 

d even the very being of a deity 
that has taken place, rather extend it, and ‘left to be decided by a decree of a delibera- 
itive bodv ; nor 18 this all: the same people 


undeniable that there is far more intelligence 
in this country at the present day than at any 
former period. Let us then proceed, and, in- 
stead of regretting the reform in education 


continue still to advance in improvement. 


Nay, we would | 
as lieve recall the horrible practice of com- | 
pressing and fettering the bodies of infants | 
in tight bandages and swathing clothes. | 


COOKERY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


It is the fashion to talk much of, and to 
extol highly, the simple diet of our fore- 
fathers, who, be it remarked by the by, 
seem, if we may believe certain people, to 
have absolutely worn out all the virtues, and 
left us, their unfortunate posterity, only the 
rags and tatters. On examination, however, 
we shall discover that the nobles who, as we 
fancy, regaled themselves only on unsophis- 
ticated beef, had as many messes, and as nota- 
bleaculinary vocabulary, as our Gallic neigh- 
bours. In the article cookery, Encyclopedia 
Metiopolitana, part 14, will be found some 
curious information relative to this imterest- 
ing, although every-day, subject. Speaking 
of that great authority for early English 
cookery, the Form of Cury, composed about 
1390, by the master cooks of Richard IT., the 
writer says, ‘It consists of 196 receipts, some 
ofthem very complicated. The quantities of 
each ingredient are seldom specified, so that 
great reliance must have been placed upon 
the judgment of the individual cook. Entire 
joints are seldom served, nor are animals 
often brought to table whole. The mortar 


was much used, many dishes being named | 
Oil-olive | 


from it morfrews or morterelys. 
and lard (grees, grece, whitegreace) were 
employed instead of butter; wine was com- 
mon, and honey, sugar, and spices were 
largely intermixed in many of the yore 
tions. A cawdel of salmon is made of the 


parboiled guts of that fish, with leeks, oil, | 
almonds, milk, spices, saffron, and salt. Tartes | 
of flesh are composed of boiled pork ground | 


small, hard eggs and cheese ground also, 
powdered and whole spices, sugar, saffron, 
and salt inserted in a crust, with small birds 
‘hewed to gobbetts.’ 
Antiquaries give a dinner, a cawdel of sal- 
mon might make a very appropriate dish, 
but we would as lieve partake of the doctor's 


dormouse pie could not have been a more 
detestable dish. What a nasty propensity ! 
—as Matthew Grogan, the correct land- 
lord of the Imperial Hotel, says, when he 
hears that Miss Leech is a toad-eater,—to 
devour a mixture of leeks, oil, milk, spices, 
saffron, and salt! or, as Mr. Hazlitt would 
say, what a gusto! 





FRENCH LAW AGAINST SACRILEGE. 


Tur French are certainly the most fickle 
people in the world: they pass from an ul- 
tra monarchy to the wildest republicanism, 
and from the grossest superstition to the con- 


fines of atheism, and vice versa, like the | 


changes in a magic lantern. One generation 
has seen them send a sovereign to the block, 
to whom, a few years previous, they cringed 


like spaniels ; the same generation has seen 
‘them pass from the depths of democracy to 


a monarchy almost absolute ; and then, in 
the hour of calamity, desert him whom they 
During the same period, we have 


infidels, an 
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Should the Society of 








a, 
have relapsed into superstition; the chore) 
has been restored, and with it that terrible 
power and influence which, in Roman (a. 
tholic states, the church claims. Within the 
last few days, a law has been enacted jp 
France, worthy only of the darkest ages of 
papal tyranny—a law which is written jp 
characters of blood. By this fiend-like law 
whoever insults or treats indecently the sq. 
cramental wafer is to be punished with death 
Even this did not satisfy some of the Draeo. 
nian legislators of France, for the clause in 
the projet de loi, which enacted that the of. 
fender should, previously to execution, be 
punished with cutting off his hand, was only 
negatived by a majority of one! The fol- 
lowing are some of the provisions of this in- 
human law :— 

‘ Article 4. The profanation of the sacred 
vessels shall be punished with death, if it has 
been accompanied by the two following cir- 
cumstances :— 

‘ist. Hf the sacred vessels contained, at 
the moment of the crime, the consecrated 
elements. 

‘2nd. If the profanation is committed 
publicly—when it is committed in a public 
place, and in presence of several persons. 

‘Art. 5. The profanation of the sacred ves- 
sels shall be punished by perpetual hard la- 
bour, when not accompanied by one of the 
two circumstances stated in the preceding 
article. 

‘Art. 6. The profanation of the consecrat- 
ed elements, committed publicly, shall be 
punished with death. The execution shall 
be preceded by the amende honorable of the 
condemned person, before the principal 
church of the place where the crime shall 
have been committed, or of the place where 
the court of assize sits.’ 

The amendment proposed by the Comte de 
Bastard, and seconded by the Viscount de 


ae 4 | Chateaubriand, and which was rejected by a 
Roman repast, in Peregrine Pickle, for a | 


majority of 108 voices against 104, was as 
follows :— 
‘The profanation of the sacred vessels 1s 
punished by hard labour for a limited time. 
‘The profanation of the sacred elements 1s 
punished by hard labour for life.’ 
By the ‘ consecrated elements,’ in the Pa- 
pal church, is meant the real body and blood 


of Christ; which real body, the Catholics 


say, appears to human sense like a bit of 
wafer, and which real blood seems like, and 
drinks like, the fruit of the grape; and from 
these absurdities springs the sanguinary law. 
Woe to the poor wretch, then, that vio- 
lates this decree, for bis fate is inevitable, 
and the law will be as rigidly enforced as It 
was in former times. How severe that was, 
the following account of the execution of M. 
de la Barre will show; it is contained in 4 
letter addressed, by M. Favant, to M. Gar- 
rick, and dated July 24, 1766 :-— ; 
‘A young man called M. Lefebvre de ia 
Barre was condemned to have his head var 
off and his body burnt, for having insulted 
an image of Christ. On the day of the ex- 
ecution, when the sentence was read ere 
ing to the usual practice, he calmly listene 
to it, and then burst into laughter. The — 
fessor was admitted to him, but the you's 
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E> ’ 
‘scoursed with him, until the dinner | 

d, on nothing but light and humo- | 
‘ous subjects. They sat down to table, and, 
afer they had abundantly dined, M de la | 
Rarre asked the doctor if he might not be al- 
lowed to take coffee. “T see no objection | 
to it,” replied the priest—“ You are right, 
rejoined the unfortunate man, in a gay tone 
of voice; “fit will neither trouble my diges- 
tion nor prevent me from sleeping, riie | 
officers came to lead him to execution, but | 
he still displayed the same tranquillity of | 
soul: on setting his foot upon the scattold, 
however, a slight change in his countenance 
was visible. “Ah! you are then afraid of 
death,” exclaimed the priest.—‘“‘ Not in the 
least: but I observe, with indignation, seve- 
ral of my enemies among the crowd, who 
have come to feast their eyes with the spec- 
tacle of my death ; look, do you not see them 
here, and also there? Good God! to what } 
an extentare the hatred and animosity of men | 
carried.” 

‘The doctor was desirous of taking advan- 
taze of this moment, in order to speak to 
him of the formidable transition from life to 
death. “Ah! Mr. Curé,” said the youag 
man, “in an instant or two I shall know as 
much and more than you upon this matter. 
—What is that piece of paper dancing at the 
end of a cord!” asked he.—* It is the effigy 
of your unfortunate accomplice ;” a reply 
which again excited the laughter of M. de la 
Barre. Ile then observed, in a more reflect- 
ing tone, “that man ought really to be hang- 
ed for his honour; he has fled like a_pol- 
tron "—Gazing on the other side, at one 
come* of the seaffold, he perceived seven 
very well-dressed gentlemen, and he inquired 
wl o they were.—The answer was, that they 
were the executioners. ‘* What! seven ex- 
ecutioners for me alone! really, that is droll 
enough!” He beckoned to one of them to 
approach.—* You are then an executioner, 
sir?” —'* Yes, sire, from Paris; I have that 
honour.” ‘ Was it you who beheaded M. 
de Lali?” —“ Yes, sir, I had that honour 
likewise.” “ Mark, then, friend, it is said 
that you went very clumsily to work ; that 
you missed your aim.”—“ True, sir; but it 
was not my fault, for he would not have the 
complaisance to fix himself properly.” 
“ Well! tell me how [ must hold myself; I 
confess I am not acquainted with the mode, 
as this is the first time I have been prepared 
to have my head chopped off; place me 
vou s:lf."—** Most willingly, my dear sir.” 
The executioner placed him in a certain si- 
tuation; but the culprit having moved a lit- 
tle, without being aware of it. he heard the 
executioner say to the priest, in a low tone of 
voice,—* Tfe holds himself badly.” He im- 
mediately turned to the operator and ex- 
Clained, ‘ Zounds and the devil! place me 
better, then ; it is your business ; 1f you miss 
me, you will again lay the fault on me.” He 
Was placed a second time. “ Am I right?” 

he executioner replied by a stroke with the 
Sword, which made the head fly off. The 
ody was afterwards thrown upon the pile, 
and The Philosophical Dictionary, because 
M. Lefebvre de la Barre had boasted that he 


man d ; 
hour arrive 








STATE OF THE PRISONS IN SOUTH AMERICA. | 


As every thing that relates to South Ame- 
rica is now of importance, we quote, from 
the Sixth Report of the Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline, the following account of the South 
American Prisons. It is avowedly a transla- 
tion of extracts, from an article in La Buibli- 
oteca Americana :— 

‘In the prisons of South America, like 
those of Spain, were to be found prisoners of 
every description ; the innocent, the guilty, 
the young, the old, men and women, all con- 
founded together, and shut wp in dark, damp, 
and unwholesome dungeons. The alcaide, 
generally chosen from the lower class of the 
people, was a sort of sultan, and his satel- 
lites were so many drivers, to whose harsh 
decrees the unfortunate prisoner was forced 
to submit without appeal. 

‘In many places containing prisons, 


— 


said of the capital of the province of Guati- 
mala, comprehending a population of 49,000 
souls. In Mexico, it appears that the Spa- 
nish government paid somewhat more atten- 
tion to the subject. According to Baron 
Hlumboldt, the population of that capital, in 
1790, amounted to 104,760 souls; there 
were at that time seven prisons, in which 
were confined 770 individuals of both sexes. 
At the period of the visit of that celebrated 
traveller (in 1802), the capital of Mexico 
was estimated to contain 135,000 persons ; 
but we are not informed of the number of 
delinquents at that time, nor of the number, 
the construction, or discipline of the prisons. 

‘The recent political convulsions on our 
continent, inspired the Spanish authorities 
with an implacable hatred against the au- 
thors of them and their partisans, being fear- 
ful lest the dazzling prize of power, which 
flattered their pride and their covetousness, 
should escape from their hands. At the 
commencement of the revolution, the dun- 





there was no public provision for the suste- 
nance of poor prisoners, who were confined 
for short periods, or for correction for slizht 
offences. To prevent the escape of the 
guilty, every thing was made use of which a 
weak, indolent, and cruel authority could 
contrive in all its ramifications. Many were 
stripped of every thing, and shut up in noi- 
some dungeons fora period almost forgotten. 
The business of the gaoler was to load the 
condemned prisoners with heavy chains, by 
which means the insecurity of the buildings 
was to be compensated for: he was to keep 
them totally secluded ; to introduce, at his 
own will and pleasure, such articles of food 
as the friends ofthe prisoners, or other cha- 
r.itable persons, presented at the prison ; and 
to strip them of their chains only when they 
were to be set at liberty. It is an indisput- 
able fact, that prisoners who have had no re- 
lations, or who were not fortunate enough to 
excite the commisseration of their compa- 
nions, have been known to die from hunger 
and want. 

‘In Lima there were only two prisons, 


together were calculated to hold about two 
hundred individuals, at a time when the po- 
pulation of the city amounted to 52,627 
souls. 


contain the delinquents (whose number had 


tion, and the political chanves on this conti- 


divia; others were confined at the quarters 
of the troops, or in the dungeons of the in- 
quisition. 


which exceeds 50,000 inhabitants, contained 


Buenos Avres, amidst 60,009 inhabitants, 
there were two prisons; and at Chuquisaca, 


was but one prison, Inthe Caraceas, which 
contains 40,000 souls, was only one gaol. 
Bogota, with a population of 25,000, con- 
tained but one prison. Qluito, whose num- 
ber of inhabitants approaches to 50,000, had 





had read it.’ 
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th t of the City, and the Peseadiria, which | 


In 1820, it amounted to 70,000; | 
and these two prisons not being sufficient to , 


increased both with the increase of popula | 


nent), they were disposed of among the gar- | 
rison of Callao, Juan Fernandez, and Val- | 


‘The capital of Chili, the population of | 


} 
but one, and that a very bad prison. At | 


inhabited by about 30,000 persons, there | 


also but one prison ; and the same mav be | 


| geons of the inquisition were destined to con- 


tain those suspected of treason ; and although 
this execrable tribunal was soon afterwards 
abolished, in obedience to the decrees of the 
Cortes, the situation of those Americans was 
in no degree better, who, either on account 
of their wealth or their opinions, had fallen 
into their hands. The punishments inflicted 
by this diabolical ecclesiastical institution 
were as extensively adopted in the civil prn- 
sons. In those of Lima, Abascal, the Span- 
ish viceroy, established subterranean dun- 
geons (called * infiernillos,” or little hells,) 
which were so constructed, that a person, 
when shut in them, could not place bimself 
inany natural position of body. Into these 
dungeons were thrust the victims of despot- 
ism; and, if ever they came out of their 
dreadful abodes, it was only to curse their 
existence, being rendered helpless for the 
rest of their lives, crippled, or subject to the 
-most acute, and generally incurable, diseases. 
‘On the 15th October, 1821, General San 
| Martin visited in person the prisons of Lima, 
accompanied by the ministers of state, the 
| president of the high court of justice, toge- 
ther with the judges, and various members of 
the municipality, and other persons calculated 
to give solemnity to this occasion. The se- 
veral judges had previously presented him 
with a list of all the prisoners, and the state 
of their individual cases; with information 
on the several offences which had occasioned 
their removal from soeiety, and the considera- 
tions which might have influence in favour 
oftheir release. Upon carefully imvestigat- 
| ing the state of the pending causes, and 
| hearing the objections and proofs of the de- 
| linquents, several were set at liberty, and 
| others were relieved of their heavy fetters. 
His excellency also gave directions, that all 
| the pending causes should be brought to a 
| conclusion in the space of twenty days. Thus 
did this excellent and humane protector of 
Peru proceed to banish the cruelty and the 
abuses which the Spanish administration had 
introduced, both in the criminal legislation 
of the state, as well as in its pmsons. He 
abolished for ever a!l kinds of torture: and 
prohibited the use in future of any of those 
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horrible dungeons, known by the name of 
Infiermilos ; im which, under the former go- 
vernment, human beings were entombed, 
who had sunk into despair, or had perished. 
His excellency inspected all the prisons, and 
gave orders for their improvement, and for 


the introduction of useful labour, by which | 
means the criminal might be converted into | 


an industriousand useful member of society. 


‘Among the reforms which have particu- | 


larly excited the attention of the independent 
governments, that of the prisons is one of the 
most laudable. In the midst of the clamour 
of arms, and when all disposable resources 
were searcely sufficient to secure their own 
existence, great efforts have been made to 
improve the construction, and to alleviate 
the miserable condition of the prisons! 

‘ Salutary regulations have been generally 
promulgated on the police of prisons, and on 
the maintenance, treatment, and reformation 
of criminals. The municipal bodies were 
charged regularly to inspect the prisons ; to 
watch over the conduct of the alcaides, and 
the inferior officers; and to propose to the 
government such measures as they judged to 
be best conducive to humanity and sound 
policy. 

‘We will now notice a few of the bene- 
ficial improvements which have been recently 
ordained in the prisons of the several states. 

‘The city of Buenos Ayres now contains 
five prisons: one for debtors exclusively ; a 
second, that of the police, destined for the 
confinement of delinquents who infringe upon 
its regulations ; a third for the military and 
marines ; a fourth, the public prison for un- 
tried offenders; a fifth, that of the garrison, 
for those convicted and condemned to the 
public works. In the statistical register of 
this place, there is published monthly, the 
number of prisoners who have been received 
or discharged at each prison, with a des- 
cription of their offences; also the expenses 
ef the respective establishments, with the 
recent improvements, &c. 

‘On the 18th July, 1821, the following 
article, among others, was proposed to the 
House of Representatives, and sanctioned :— 

** Government shall present a plan and 
estimate for the construction of two prisons 
for the provinces; anda set of regulations 
for their internal management.” 

‘With respect to Chili, we find, that in 
1818, by the 22d article of the Provisional 
Constitution, it was established, that ‘* no 
citizen shall be confined in fetters.” In the 


same year the senate resolved, that, in the | : | 
eye of the guard. The eleventh directs that | 


same manner as is practised in the capital 
(Santiago) “ weekly visits shall be paid to 
every prison in the provinces; which visits 
shall be made under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the governorsand lieutenants-go- 
vernors, with the assistance of the alcaides. 
The director, or secretary of state, also gives 
notice, that the said governors and their de- 
puties, in every district, are to transmit ac- 


counts of the results of such visits to the | 


| 
| 
| or deputy, shall visit the several departments 
} 
| 
} 





sion for the women, it is thought necessary 
to re-establith the fortress of Juan Fernan- 
dez, instead of erecting a new prison. In 
this way they are able to dispose of three 
hundred men, and two hundred women. In 
the annual estimate for the maintenance of 
this number, presented by the ministers to 
government, 17th May, 1822, it is calculated 
| that the expense will amount to 54,769 pesos. 

‘ An establishment capable of containing 
more than that number, with every means 
necessary for security and accommodation, 
would, it is believed, cost a less sum than 
than that required every year for the support 
ofthe population of Juan Fernandez. In 
| this estimate is taken into consideration the 
produce of their labour, as likewise the gra- 
tuitous inspection of persons devoted to the 
public prosperity. 

‘On the 23d March, 1822, the govern- 
ment of Peru established a code of rules, for 
the regulation of all the prisons of the state : 
this is a valuable document, which is wor- 
thy of notice from the friends of humanity, 
and of the emulation of other states. The 
code consists of twenty articles. The first 
determines, that every prison of the territory 
of this state shall have four separate divisions 
or departments, as far as local circumstances 
can permit; the second, specifies, that the 
first division shall contain those accused of 
criminal offences; the second females; the 
third, juvenile prisoners under the age of 15 ; 
and the fourth, those committed for debt. 
Among various excellent regulations, we find 
that, according to the seventh article, each 
prison is to have an alcaide, and an adjutant 
subordinate to the former officer, who shall 
take his duty when the alcaide is not pre- 
sent; one or other of them shall constantly 
attend at the prison, and be subject to the 
strictest responsibility. The eighth article 
requires of the alcaide, that in the course of 
every twenty-four hours, the prisoners shall 
be visited by the surgeon, in order that, if 
any be ill, he may be passed without delay 
to the infirmary. The ninth sets forth, that 
the alcaide shall take care that the doors of 
the wards are opened at six in the morning 
in summer, and at seven in winter ; that the 
prisoners shall attend to the cleanliness of 
their respective wards, and be occupied at 
the work to which they may he appointed, 
and that the doors shall be shut at sunset. 
The tenth allows to the prisoners under se- 
clusion, one hour in the morning, and ano- 





and enjoy the fresh air, under the watchful 


any prisoner who conducts himself impro- | 


perly, shall be punished by solitary contine- 
ment. The twelfth orders that the alcaide, 
of the prison at uncertain times, to observe 
their order, and shall take particular notice 
of the cleanliness of the beds, and the cells 
of the prisoners. The fourteenth forbids the 
alcaides from employing any prisoner in 
their personal service. The fifteenth and 
| sixteenth furnish various directions for the 


ee 


ther in the evening, to quit their quarters, | 


—— - 
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to be quite plain, according to a patter, to 
be decided upom by the government. [py 1}, 
eighteenth and nineteenth articles, are jp. 
gulations to be observed by the keepers and 
guards, for the greater security of the Prison 
and for the preservation of discipline, The 
twentieth provides that the regulations shall 
be printed and fixed up in the prisons, fo, 
the information of the prisoners. 

‘The 158th article of the constitution of 
Columbia, promulgated on the 6th Octobe 
1821, lays down this rule, that “ every may 
shall. be presumed to be innocent, until de. 
clared guilty by due process of law.” The 
162d article expresses, that “ no alcaide, or 
gaoler, shall receive or detain any persog 
whatever, until he has received an order foy 
imprisonment or arrest, signed by the proper 
authorities to whom the laws have assi 
that power; the order must set forth the 
reasons of imprisonment, and a copy of it 
shall be given to the detained person for his 
information.” Article 163 forbids the alcaide, 
or gaoler, to prohibit the prisoner from having 
communication with any person, except in 
cases where the order of commitment contains 
a clause for seclusion, and this is not to be 
continued longer than three days. The 168th 
article declares, that “ any kind of treatment 
which aggravates the punishment determined 
by the laws is a crime!” 

‘It is also directed that the prisons shall 
be regularly visited, once a year, by the su- 
preme ministers of justice; and the results of 
such visits transmitted immediately from the 
high court of justice to the president of the 
republic, and to be published : in addition to 
which there are to be weekly visits paid every 
Sabbath. Such is the tendency of the reso- 
lutions for reform, laid down by the new 
government of South America ; and from the 
enlightened, just, and useful principles they 
hold forth, the most flattering results may be 
anticipated.’ 

It is really gratifying to see the new world 
so far in advance of Spain in point of eiviliza- 
tion and just notions of government ; and we 
rejoice that the fetters of a feeble, but galling 
despotism, are for ever broken. 





—— 





FALLS OF KAKABIKKA,IN THD UNITEDSTATE® 
OF AMERICA.—BY MAJOR LONG. 
Raprps and cataracts abound; among the 
latter is one of the most magnificent cascades 
to be witnessed in any country: it is denom!- 
| nated by the Indians the Falls of Kakabikka, 
or cleft rock, and is situated about thirty 
miles upwards from the mouth of the river, 
which is here contracted to the width of about 
‘fifty yards, and supplied with a volume of 
| water unusually large for that width. Thus 
confined, the whole body of the river 15 Pr 
| cipitated, in a dense sheet, down.a . 
| dicular precipice more than 130 feet, re : 
| deep chasm, bounded by perpendicular ¢* 
of the height just mentioned; the banks © 
the river, to the distance of nearly one h 
| of a mile below, are completely insurmoun® 
lable, rising perpendicularly, and_in — 
| places overhanging their bases. The enast 
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with great rapidity. This scenery, 

wh itis less extensive, yet vies In gran- 
wd sublimity with that of the Falls of 
Niagara. In beholding it the spectator is 
inspired with equal awe, the principal fea- 
tures are equally terrific, while the deep in- 
tonation, which is not only heard but felt at 
the distance of four or five hundred yards, is 
more sensible than that of its rival, and has 
a nearer resemblance to the roar of distant 
thunder and the rumblings of an earthquake. 
Below the Falls of Kakabikka, the river 
yresents a continued rapid for the distance 
of about twenty miles, below which it quietly 
passes through serpentine folds to its mouth, 
which is an arm of the lake called Kamana 
Bay. The whole descent of the water from 
Cold Water Lake (the first water eastward 
of the dividing ridge on the route) to Lake 
Superior, may be estimated at about 600 
feet. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, 
By Mrs. Carey, author of ‘Lasting Impressions,’ 


On reading the poetry of J. F. Pennie, and the 


remark ofthe Editor of The LiteraryChroniele | 


on ‘the stubborn silence and haughty neglect’ 
of certain reviewers. 


Ou, ye who love the sacred haunts to tread, 

Where heav’n-born genius hides his pensive 
head, 

And pours, unheeded by the vulgar throng, 

To woods and wilds his sweetly varied song— 

Oh, pause 2 moment now, to list tie strain 

That falls on Feeling’s ear, nor falls in vain. 

Yes—pause, and hear no common bard por- 

tray 

The hopes and fears of life’s uncertain day ;— 

Wander, with him, through Fancy’s brightest 
bow'rs, 

And cull a wreath of freshest loveliest flowers : 

Then weep, to think how soon those flowers 
may fade, 

Doom'd by Neglect to perish in the shade. 

But shall they perish? Shall their lovely 

bloom 

sink, unregarded, to Oblivion’s tomb? 

No'—kindred souls shall bid their beauties 
live, 

And Taste accord the meed that Taste alone 
should give. 





THE TRIUMPH OF BACCHUS: 
TUNE—Alley Croker. 


In search of joy, 
A glowing boy 

Thro’ pleasure’s garden wander'd, 
Compelled to muse 
Which path to choose,— 

Temptations were so squandered: 
First, Friendship tried 
The youth to guide, 

His lib’ral soul revealing; 

Of pleasures won, 
Of high deeds done, 

He told, by this great feeling, 
Friendship—friendship, 
Rare, yet sucred—friendship, 

First of pleasures, 
First of treasures, 
Heart-cieated friendship. 


A SONG, 


Sweet Love then strove 
His Leart to move,— 
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She pointed to her bower ; 
All breath and bloom, 
With rich perfume, 

Sent forth from every flower: 
‘ Behold,’ said she 
‘ Prepared for thee, 

Yon fragrant Led of roses; 
Approach und share,— 
‘Tis only there 

Untainted joy reposes. 

O Love! how happy those 
Who thy solace borrow ! 
Deprived of thee, 
This world would be 
A wilderness of sorrow. 


The boy seemed won, 
When Jove’s bluff son 
His foaming goblet tended. 
‘Pause, youth,’ said he ; 
‘In this you see 
Both love and friendship blended : 
Ouce freely quaffed, 
This magic draught 
Joy gushes o’er the spirit, 
In such a sea 
Of ecstacy 
As gods alone inherit.’ 
Wine! wine! mighty wine! 
O despise it never; 
The spirit lave 
In Baechus’ wave, 
And joy is thine for ever. 


The boy he plied 
The purple tide, 

And found each drop unsealing 
His heart within 
(Delicious thing), 

A font of gen’rous feeling : 
In Bacchus’ bowl 
He found the soul 

Of every dear emotion ;— 
Then hail him here 
With triple cheer, 

And pledge him in an ocean. 


Wine! wine! mighty wine, &c. RR. H. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Davry-Lane Tuareatre.—On Thursday | to the very lowest of the minor theatres. 


evening, after Kean’s inimitable personation 
of Sir Giles Overreach, a new farce, which 
even Mr. John Howard Payne disowns, was 
produced at this theatre, entitled Change 
Partners: we confess we did not see it, and 
have nothing to regret on that score, if those 
veritable chroniclers, the morning papers, are 
to be credited. The Times says, ‘ it is a pro- 
duction of such superlative dulness, that we 
know not to which of the trading dramatists 
of the day it ought to be attributed. Indeed, 
it appears too bad even for the worst of these 
renovators of threadbare jokes and retailers 
of antiquated puns.’ 

The Morning Chronicle, an excellent au- 
thority in theatrical matters, says, ‘It had 
often been our lot before to sit out prolix and 
dull performances ; but, of all the stupid, 
vulgar, disconnected, ridiculous exhibitions 
that ever made their way to the stage, through 
the congenial and sympathizing spirit of ma- 
nagers, this was certainly the worst we had 
ever witnessed. The plot was a farrago of 
common-places, exaggerated and distorted 
as if with a view to force something like an 


‘appearance of novelty into incidents which 


-—— 


were worn threadbare in their ordinary shape. 
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to think that she is smitten by a valet. 
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The British Press declares it to be truly 
thie ‘dullest of the many dull and insipid 
pieces we have been condemned from tine 
to time to witness,’ The Public Ledger says, 
‘if absurdity is wit, then it abounds in that 
excellent quality ;° and The Morning Adver- 
liser gives a specimen of the vulgarity of the 
piece, which we shall not copy. The follow- 
ing additional particulars respecting this pre- 
cious farce, we quote from The Morning 
Chronicle :-— 

‘The plot is founded on the absurd circum- 
stance of two sensible young people, Charles 
Mifty (Mr. Wallack) and Caroline Merry- 
thought (Mrs Yates) falling in love with each 
other in consequence of the abilities displayed 
by each in writing billets-doux for their re- 
spective servants, who have also felt the 
influence of the tender passion.—The young 
man is half distracted when he thinks that he 
is caught in the toils by a lady’s-maid, and 
the female correspondent is equally chagrined 
But 
how great is their joy, when they discover the 
real writers of these epistolary prodigies in 
themselves, and rush into each other's arms. 
We shall not follow the characters through the 


| two long acts in which they appear with no 
| Other effect than that of placing good actors 
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and actresses in the disagreeable predi- 
cament of labouring in vain to enliven a 
dialogue incapable of being sustained by 
the most vivacious or energetic delivery. 
Our readers will form some idea of the stupi- 
dity peculiar to this piece, when we tell them 
that a waiter is wad to imitate an impedi- 
ment of speech,—that Mr. Harley, as a ser- 
vant, is not furnished with one smart repartee 
or effective situation,—that Mr. Wallack is 
abandoned to the most miserable prosing,— 
and that Mrs. Yates, with all her interesting 
simplicity and grace, is left without a single 
opportunity of displaying her talents to ad- 
vantage. Upon the whole, the novelty of 


| Thursday night would have been a disgrace 


} 
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' In- 
deed, it is hardly fair to mention these thea- 


| tres in any way that would imply a general 


contrast to their disadvantage, for, whether it 
be that they are improving daily, or that the 
great ones are becoming daily worse and 


_ Worse, it is certain that, at the present mo- 


ment (with the exception of the standard 
plays), the regular boards, as they are called, 
do not furnish entertainment one half so in- 
tellectual as may be found in others which 
they affectto despise. The audience showed 
strong symptoms of impatience during the 
progress of the scenes, and at the close the 
cantest was so strongly maintained, that Mr. 
Wallack could only announce it for repetitiou 
by pointing to the curtam, a practice which 
is now growing into a custom, for a reason of 
which the managers ought to be ashamed. 
There éan be little doubt but that another 
night will prove fatal to this unworthy trifle, 
which it would be disgraceful to the town to 
tolerate any longer.’ 

Excitsn Opera-Hovuse—Oh! Charles 
Mathews! as you respect our ease and our 
readers’ gratification, never again begin your 
entertaiumenr on a Thursday evening. 
We do not like it—those helps, the printers, 
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don't like it,—nor our readers do net like it, 
Who that has given every muscle, and his 
whole body and mind, up te Momus for four 
hours, can bring himself, immediately after- 
wards, to the task of faithfully recording his 
whole course of gratification ; and yet the 
public expect it. Well, then, as there is no 
alternative, here goes. 

We have often thought that Sheridan must 
have been the happiest man in the world, 
when he saw the delight which one of his 
iniinitable comedies gave an audience ; if so, 
with what increased gratification must Ma- 
thews view the happy faces that meet his eye 
in every direction, when he gives one of his 
entertainments; for,in the case of Sheridan's 


comedies, the actors share in the merit, but | 


Mathews is ‘ himself alone ;’ and we be- 
heve he has, in the last six years, sent more 
people away laughing from the English 
Opera-House, than all the other theatres and 
actors in London have done. So allied is 
the name of Mathews to humour, that his 
very name sets every cockney in a broad 
grin, while our country cousins burst into a 
horse-laugh—but enough of exordium. 

Mr. Mathews, whose entertainments are 
ever various, ever new, and ouly similar in 
their effects, this year gives us what he calls 


his Memorandum Bool:, which those per- 


sons who know his keen spirit of observa- 
tion will expect to find stored with good 
things. Ife has, as he says of one of his 
characters in the present piece, an eye that 
sees every thing, and a pupil in that eye 
that forgets nothing. Mr. Mathews com- 
mences with introducing to usa Mr. Theo- 
philus Outline, an amateur artist, who ‘ car- 
ries his pencil in his eye, and his pallet in 
his mouth,” and at whose suggestion he 
gives us a few sketches from his Memo- 
randum Book, which he doubts not. will 
draw. Then we have a succession of charac 

ters depicted with great skill, and introduced 
with much ingenuity: there is Mr. Alum 
(a portrait of ‘Death in the Pot,’ Accum, 
who was obliged to leave the country on ac- 
count of ccum-ulating leaves from other 
person's books). Mr. Alum finds poison in 
every thing, and, when he sees a person about 
to eat or drink, bawls out, ‘ Beware, that’s 
poisonous ; [’ve analysed it, and must know:’ 
he particularly annoys his uncle, a sensitive 
old gentleman, Mr. Chyle; Mr. Alum de- 
clares that he eats nothing, drinks nothing, 
and only tastes food in order to analyse it 

Mr. Chyle has a wife, who spends her whole 
time and his property in charitable offices, 
even cutting up his shirts, in order to supply 
convicts with lint. Mr. Alibut is another 
excellent character, who is always on the 
point of making his fortune, but hy some ac- 
cident fails; he had nearly got a twenty 
thousand pounds prize—only his ticket was 
the next number. He reminds us of the Irish- 
man who was nearly killed at the battle of 
Blenheim, only he did not join the regiment 
until three days after it was fought. Mr. 
Allbut is also a great schemer: he endea- 
vours to improve on the ingenuity of the 
projectors of the day, by proposing, in a trip 
to thecity, ‘the New, London, Patent, Ado- 
nis, Hair-curling Company? to go by steam, 


| by fighting and the prize-ring. 





_man, who sat in his box reading Pamela, by 
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with ‘a twenty-barber power;’ ‘a New, 
London, Metropolitan, Self-adjusting, Dumb- 
bell Company :’ ‘a British Mousetrap Com- 
pany, and a ‘Tunnel Company’ to the 
Antupodes, through which passengers and 
parcels are to travel to the other side of the 
world, through the centre of the earth, in pa- 
tent ‘suspension-buckets.’ He complains 
that the numeroas New Milk Companies 
have monopolized all the pumps in London; 
that the Water Cempanies inundate the town, 
except when there’s a fire, and then they are 
sure nct tointrude; and recommends a junc- 
tion of the two, to be called the Milk and 
Water Company. Among other vivid por- 
traits of life which Mr. Mathews draws, is 
that of an old gentleman, a Mr, Methusalem, 
who observes that, in his youthful days, a 
newspaper would serve a family with amuse- 
ment for a week, but now it takes a week to 
read a newspaper. In those ‘ olden times,’ 
too, we had snow in December and sun- 
shine in May; while, now, snow comes in 
March and sunshine in September. Such 
is the entire change ina'l things, that youth, | imipertinent gentleman had heen told by Mr, 
who formerly thought of nothing but love | B. not to notice him any more duriag the 
and the wedding-ring, 1s nowattracted only | voyage. 
| 


| maining contents of the box into the childrey’ 

eyes ; the gentleman who bends the boater ; 
shion round his back, because he has the « teag 
hago ;’ and another boy (as the Procession 
passes under Westminster Bridge), who jig, 
got his head through the balustrades, and 
cannot get it back again; all these are Points 
in actual life. There is some humour in tip 
supposed colloquy on this occasion. Boy 
with his head through the balustrade (roar 
ing)—‘ Oh! Oh! What will become of mer 
Waterman (passing under the bridge, jn a 
tone of commisseration)— Did you see the 
show when it started?” Boy (still roaring) — 
‘Oh yes! Oh yes!—dear me!’ Waterman— 
‘Ah! then, if you keep your head where you 
are, you'll be like to see it when it comes 
back again.’ The boat adventure conclude, 
tragically: Mr. Brownrigg, the father of a fa- 
mily, is suddenly missing ; and, after a rivor- 
ous search throughout the wherry, the soln- 
tion is, that he must have fallen overboard 
unperceived ; and the circumstance would 
have been known before, only another rather 





‘ne third part of the evening's amuse- 
In some respects, this entertainment is a/| ment, which, according to the old toast, 
continuation of Mr. Mathews’s Youthfud |‘ will bear the morning's reflection,’ is call- 
Days, and, among other anecdotes, he relates | ed Tue Crown Ixn Dancer, introduces 
one of his Tonsonizing an old I[rish watch- ; most of the characters, and some new ones, 
particularly Molly Grammachree, an old 
beggar woman, who ‘ has walked all the way 
from ould Treland with her son Thady on her 
back.” The transitions in personal appear- 
ance, voice, and character, were rapid and 
astonishing; we were, however, most pleased 
with a sentimental German Cook, whio weeps 
over the Sorrows of Werther, and exclaims, 
£Oh Charlotte, oh Werther—what it is to 
have too much sensibility—I must skin dem 
tam eels,—oh Charlotte, oh Werther,—lI go 
put dem eels in the pan.’ Brother Simper, 
a free-mason, is also well drawn, and excited 
much amusement, as indeed did the whole 
of the performance. The audience, which 
filled the house, was often convulsed with 
lauzhter, and rewarded the arduous exertions 
of Mr. Mathews with the loudest applause. 


———— 
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always asking him ‘ What's o'clock ?’ when- | 
ever he passed him; he also enlists his friends 
to annoy the poor fellow, and this aftords him 
an opportunity of imitating Braham, Dickey 
Suett, John Kemble, Munden. and Fawcett, 
whose varied inquiry of ‘What’s o'clock?’ 
excited much amusement. Finally, he, Mr. 
M., was apprehended by the watchman, 
whose complaint at Bow Street he gives ina 
dialect perfectly Hibernian, which terminates 
unsuccessfully, leaving him to pay five shil- 
lings ‘for being insolent to the gentleman.’ 

At the police-oftice, Mathews has some 
good hits at the recent dicta of the judges as 
to the illegality of police reports, and the 
objection to a man confessing his crime be- 
cause there is a newspaper reporter that will 
take away his karucter. Anothor amusing 
character in the Wemorandum Book is a Ge- 
neral Babbington. The general tells a story | 
about ‘Colonel Piper,’ and ‘Garrick,’ and John Young, Esq.—The arts have lost 3 
‘Doctor Johnson,’ and ‘Sir Joshua Rey- | valuable supporter in the death of this gen- 
nolds,’ the point of which is, that, from his tleman. Mr. Young was mezzotinto engraver 
to His Majesty, keeper of the British Inst- 
tution, and honorary secretary of the Artists: 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


deficiency ct teeth and peculiar style of enun- 
clation, not more than one word in three . . , 
ean ever be heard. Mathews acts this little General Benevolent Fund. He was himselt 
bit admirably; but we have not room to re- | an artist. His outline engravings of ‘the 
late the adventure. | Stafford and other distinguished collections 

The piece is, as usual, interspersed with | of pictures are a valuable addition to fe 
songs. ‘The first, Memoranda in Confusion, graphic treasures of the country. He - 
facetiously combines the most heterogeneous , engaged in a similar work on the pictures a 
matters. The Night Coach is also excellent, Carlton Palace, by the gracious permission 
particularly the imitation of the cad and a ; of his Majesty. pp 
shivering passenger, who mounts outside, | Mr. Young is a mezzotinto print, from a a ‘ 
and has no great coat, no umbrella, no silk , ture of Mortimer, representing the memor 
handkerchief, and but one glove. The song , ble contest between Broughton and Steven- 
of the Sailing-Match is perhaps the best. The | son, Sir Wm. Wyndham’s coachman. 


__- 


aye) 
ne 


° . . ° ° * y i P a at al af the 
arrangement of the family party of nine in | manner in which Mr. Young arranges h 
tie boat—in this last song: the father’s taking | pictures generally exhibited in the. ted , 
a pinch of snuff. and the wind carrying the re- Gallery, whether the productions 0 tori 
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or original productions of 
native genius, evinced his taste, judgment, 
and impartiality. His private life was mark- 
ed by geod sense, good humour, varied 
inowledge, and probity. Mr. Young died, 
on the 7th inst., at his house, in Charlotte 


Street, Fitzroy Square.— Evening paper. 


= 
masters, Copies, * 


° ° ’ ‘ 
Effects of Vaccination on the General Mor- 


udity.—There exists even at the present day 
sufficient discrepancy of opinion on this sub- 
ject to make every thing in the shape of re- 
spectable evidence valuable. M. Casper’s 
work on the Influence of Vaccination in 
Prussia proves that not only the mortality 
among infants, but even the general mortality, 
has been incontestably lessened by it in that 
kingdom ; thus disproving the idea of its 
causing other maladies to become nrore fata] 
ty mankind. The following important con- 
clusiens arethe result ef M. Casper’s investi- 
gations :-— 

‘1, The small-pox formerly carried off 
from one-twelfth to one-tenth of the popula- 
tion. 

‘2. Of twelve children born at Berlin, one 
formerly perished of small-pox ; at present, 
not more than one in 116 dies from the same 
cause. 

‘3. The diseases of infancy aré more com- 
mon than before the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, because the number of infants which 
survive is more considerable than it used 
to be. 

‘4, Those diseases formerly destroyed 39 
infants in 100; at present only 34 in 100 
perish by them: so that before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination 51 children in 100 died, 
whist at present only 43 die out of the same 
number. There is, therefore, a sensible di- 
minution in the mortality among infants of a 
tender age. 

‘5. Formerly, the general calculation was 
of one death in every 28 inhabitants ; it is at 
prescat not more than one in 34. There is, 
therefore, a sensible diminution in the general 
mortality.” 

The French Academy have, we believe, 
appointed M. de Chateauneuf to collect in- 
formation on this very important subject in 
I’rance. 
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THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


‘Pray M..,’ said a judge to a counsel, ‘are 
yOu concerned for the prosecutor /’ ‘ No, 
my lord, I am employed for the prosecutor ; 
but I am coucerned for the prisoner.’ 





Report of a committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the state of a madhouse, in the bo- 
rough of B———: 

IMPROMPTU. 
Your committee reports that, with infinite care, 
It has mark’'d all the wants of essential repair, 
In the madhouse belonging to this ancient bo- 


rough, 

And they e’en must be such as are mostly call'd 
thoreugh : 

In the first place, the upper works all must be 
chang’d, 

And the whole of the inlets for light are de- 
ranged; 

In short, not to make this report dull and 
mazy, 

The whole building is found to be terribly 
crazy! J. M.L. 


The Hippocratic Oath.—This relic of re- 
mote antiquity has for many years slipped 
from the common view of the profession. 
We cannot imagine that affording it a place 
here can give of nce elsewhere :— 

“I swear by Apollo the physician, and 
/Esculapius the surgeon, likewise Hygeia 
and Panacea, and call all the gods and god- 
desses to witness, that I will observe and 
keep this underwritten oath, to the utmost of 
my power and judgment. 

‘I will reverence my master, who taught 
me the art. Equally with my parents, will I 
allow him things necessary for his support, 
and will consider his sons as brothers. I 
will teach them my art without reward or 
agreement ; and I will impart all my ac- 
quirements, instructions, and whatever I 
know, to my master’s children, as to my 
own ; and likewise to all my Pupils, who 
shall bind and tie themselves by a profes- 
sional oath, but to none else. 

‘ With regard to healing the sick, I will 
devise and order for them the best diet, ac- 
cording to my judgment and means; and [ 
will take care that they suffer no hurt or da- 
mage. Nor shall any man’s entreaties pre- 
vail upon me to administer poison to any 
one ; -neither will I counsel any man so to 
do. Moreover, I will give no sort of medi- 
cine to any pregnant woman, with a view to 
destroy the child. Further, I will comfort 
myself and use my knowledge in a godly 
manner. I will not cut for the stone, but 
will commit that affair entirely to the sur- 
geons. 

‘Whatsoever house I may enter, my visit 
shall be for the convenience and advantage 
of the patient; and I will willingly refrain 
from doing any injury or wrong from false- 
hood, and (in an especial manner) from acts 
of an amorous nature, whatever may be the 
rank of those whom it may be my duty to 
cure, whether mistress or servant, bond or 
free. 

‘ Whatever, in the course of my practice, 
I may see or hear (even when not invited), 
whatever I may happen to obtain knowledge 
of, if it be not proper to repeat it, I will keep 
sacred and secret within my own breast. 

‘Tf I faithfully observe this oath, may I 
thrive and prosper in my fortune and profes- 
sion, and live in the estimation of posterity ; 
or, on breach thereof, may the reverse be my 
fate. — Dr. G. Smith's Analysis of Medical 
Evidence. 





TO A LAND TORTOISE. 
Guid mornin’ frien’, ye ‘re early creepin’, 
Wi’ head erect about ye peepin’, 
And steady guit ye always keep in, 
Aye sure an’ slaw; 
I doubt the time ye tak’ to sleep in 
Is unco sma’. 


Your crawlin’ pits me aye in mind 

© turtles o’ the human kind; 

How mony crawlers do we find 
*Mang sons o* men, 

Wi thoughts unto the earth inclined 
Until the end? 


Ye'd live a hunder years, they say, 
An’ mony a weary mile ye gae, 
An’ mony a hunder eggs ye lay, 
Ye queer auld beast ~— 
Whilk gies the snake, your mortal fae, 
Fu’ mony a feast. 


Ah! now ye've shut yoursel’ up tight— 
Ise think ye’re in an awsome plight, 
At scein’ sic an unco sight 
Asany queer face ; 
Gang on your gate—I'm na the wigit 
Wad harm your race* 
Aiblins, I might, for fun or fame, 
Just carve upo’ your hard auld wame, 
The twa initials o’ my name ; 
An’ whan I met ye, 
Whilk done, nae ither right 1'd claim, 
Than down to set ye. 
But fare ye weel! I now maun leave ye ; 
1 ken my ab ence will na grieve ye ; 
Wi’ jingliug Scotch I'll nae mair deave ye, 
An’ ithers too; 
So ance for a’ I freely give ye 
A lang adieu! 
United States’ Paper. 





> -——- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our concluding notice of Mr. Roscoe's ‘ Italian 
Novelists,’ Street Errata, and a few other articles 
are unavoidably deferred until our next, when 
we shall give a biographical memoir of the late 
Dr. Parr. 

We have been requested, or rather called 
upon, to reprint the original plan of the Literary 
Gozette, as projected by Sir Richard Phillips in 
1814, and adopted three years afterwards by 
his most inveterate rival in trade, who had pre- 
viously pirated the title of one of his periodi- 
culs. We shall obey the call and give it in 
our next, 


——- 











TESTO 


Works published since our last notice.—Memoirs 
of Mad. de Genlis, 2 vols. 18s.—Tremaine, or the Man 
of Refinement, 3 vols. 12. Ils. 64 —Don Giovanni, im 
two cantos 3s. 6d —Platt’s Universal Biography, 8vo 
vol. 1 —Remaiks on Joint Stock Companies.—Celouel 
Berkeley afd his Friends, 3 vols. 18s —Howard's Beau - 
ties of Literature, 3s. 6¢d.—Paris's Medical Chemistry. 
Rvo. 15s —Laing’s Travels in Africa, 8vo. 18s —Gray s 
Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 15, fine paper, 24+.--Memoirs of 
Mendelsolin, 7s. 6/.—The English Cratytus, 4s—Brit- 
ton'’s History of Bath Abbey Church, imp. 4to. 2d. 2s., 
medium, 12. 11s.—Advice for Playing the Piano, 3z. 
—Jardiue’s Outlines of Philosophical Education, 2nd 
edit. Sv», 10° 64.—H. It's Four Hundred Questions on 
the Latin Grammar, 2s.—Haziitt’s Select Poets, vol. 1, 
Bvo. 15s —Virgedemiarum, Satires by J. Hall, 9s.—Ab- 
duction, or the Adventures of Major Sarney, 3 vols. 21s. 
—Tales for Ellen, 2vols. §s —Scheller's Latin Grammar, 
2 vols. 30s.—Jvunes's Continuation of Hame and Smol- 
lett, 3 vols. 34s —t lementary Description of the Aua- 
tomy of the Brain, 2s.—Smith'’s Catechism on the 
Works of Creation, 18mo. 6d —Benneti’s Lectures on 
the History of Christ, 3 vols. 36s.—Burder's Essential 
of Religion, 9s —Telemaco, tradetto du Petrogi, 2 vols. 
6s.—Byron en Italie et en Gréee, 1Ss.- Segur's Cam- 
prigo in Russia, 2 vels 25s.—Couway's Tales of the 
Ardennes, &.—The Vision of Hades, 6s.—St.. Hebert, 
3 vola 18:—La Heuriade (Whittingham’s Preach 
Classics), 3s5.—Scieutia Biblica, 3 vols Bvo. W., large 
paper, 3. 
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In a few days will be publisted, the Second Edition of 


TH KE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 
Nomber I. price 6s, 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St Paul's Church- 
Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


%,° The Second Namber will appear in the course 
of this month. 





This day is published, in three vuls. 12mo. 18s. boards, 
SI. LIUBERT;; or, the TRIALS of AN- 
GELINA: a Novel. 

Priuted for Geo. B. Whittaker. Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in post 8¢v. price 8s. 
TTALES OF ARDENNES 
By H. D. CONWAY. 

Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 


HE VISION of HADES; or, the Re- 
gion inhabited by the Departed Spirits of tire 
Blessed ; with cursory Notes, Theological aud. Meta. 
physical. To which ts added, the VISION of NOOS, 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





Ta one thick yolume, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, a new 
and greatly improved edition of 


QO TLINES OF PHILOSOPHICAL 

EDUCATION, illustrated by the Method of 
Teaching the LOGIC CLASS in the University of 
Glasgow, together with Observations on the Expedi- 
ency of ‘extending the Practical System to other Aca- 
demical Establishments, and on the propriety of nmk- 
ing certain Additions to the Course of Philosophical 
Education in Universities. 

By GEORGE JARDINE, A.M ,F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 

B Whittaker. London. 





This day is published, Part V. of 
TT! IE ANIMAL KINGDOM, Described 


and Arranged in conformity with its Organization. 
By the BARON CUVIER, &c. &c. &c. 

With additional Descriptions of all the Species hi- 
therto named, of many not before noticed, and other 
original Matter, by Edward Griffith, FL. S. and 
others; embellished with numerous splendid Engrav- 
gs, chiefly from living Subjects in the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, and other Collections. Demy 
4to. with early Impressions of the Plates, on Tudia pa- 
per, price 24s. each Part; in royal 8vo0. with the Plates 
carefully coloured, 243, or plain, 18s.; in demy 8vo. 
plain, 12s. 

And, on the Ist of May next will be published, in 
demy 4to. Part I. (the whole to be included iu 10 Parts), 
ofa Translation of 


Les OSSE MENS POSSILES of the BARON CUVIER. 


- En announcing the Continuation of the Animal Kiog- 
dom, and the Commencement of the Fossil Osteology, 
the Editor bas the satisfaction of stating, that these 
Works wilf in future be honoured with occas:onal aid 
trom the Barun Cuvier himself, who has most liberaily 
offered to communicate tv the Editor such new facts 
and discoveries, both in existing and in fossil organiza- 
tion, as may arise pending the publication of the 
Works. Tire translation of the justly celebrated The- 
uty of the Earth, which forms the Lotroductory Dis- 
course to the Ossemens Fossiles, will be from the B:- 
ron’s Manuscript, with important additions and correc- 
tions, prepared for a new edition of that work, which he 
is about ublish. 

Major C. Hamilton Smith, F.R.S , &c. Ke. Ke. with 
the most distinguished liberality, has also gratuitously 
offered the use of his immense collection of original 
drewivgs, uow exceeding 6000 species, together with 
his Netes on many genera of the Mammiferous Tribes. 
The Monograph on the Antelopes, with a great number 
of uew species, will be from his pen, aud the figures 
entirely from his peucil. 

No additions to the Possil Osteology will be insert: 
ed, except those of its illustrious Anthor; and the 
translation will be as literal as the corresponding idi- 
oms of the two Janguages will allow. The plates will 
be engraved, if ible, in a superior style to those of 
the original ; and the work will be published at a con- 
siderably less price. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
London. 


-~ — — 


' tecture, Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity, Hydrosta- 





MARY OF SCOTLAND AND ELIZABETH OF 
ENGLAND 
This day is published, price 12s. boards, 
6 CASE of MARY QUEEN | 
SCOTS, and of ELIZABETH QUEEN of ENG- | 
LAND, Legally, Briefly, and Historically stated: em. | 
bracing the Amorous Life of the Virgin Queen, and 
identifying her with all the plans that led to Mary's 
Ruinand Murder. With an Account of the Last Mo- 
ments of Mary, her Letter to Elizabeth, and Davison's | 
Apology about the Death-Warrant. The whole drawn | 
from State Papers and most authentic sources. — . 
By HUGH CAMPBELL, LL.D. FAS. 
Printed for Sherwoud, Jones, aud Co. Paternoster Row 
Wiiere also may be had, | 
The LOVE LETTERS of MARY QUEEN of | 
SCOTS to JAMES EAKL of BOTHWELL, with her | 
Love Sonuets and Marriage Contracts, aud a History | 
of Mary's Trial before Queen Elizabeth, at Hampton | 
Court. Second Edition, in ope volume, Svv. price 13s. 
in boards. 
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FLOWERS, 

Incomparably executed by the first Artists, and calcu- 
lated for Amateurs and Learners, in the tirst Classes 
of Society. 

LORA’S YEAR; or, MONTHLY 
BOUQUET; half-bound, imperial folio, price 

£4 10a, This excellent collection consists of 12 Bou. 
quets, composed of Flowers, to be had in the same 

Month; tastefully and accurately coloured after the 

living Plants. They may also be had separately, mouut- 

ed on stiff Drawing-Paper, price 7s.each. Subjects 

occupying 10 inches by 8. 

HORTICULTURAL BEAUTIES; or, Correct Por- 
traits from: the Flower Garden; coloured after the liv- 
ing Plants; half-bound, royal ‘olio, £2.2s. Twelve 
Subjects, each occapying 13 inches by 9. To be lad 
separetely, price 4s. each. 

FOOTSTEPS OF FLORA; or, the Art of Flower 
Painting rendered easy. In Six Numbers, price 1s. 6d. 
each ; or neatly half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

Published by and for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street, 
and may be obtained of al] Book and Printselers, 


ALUABLE STANDARD WORKS, 
published by IT FISIIER, 38; Newgate Strect. 
Lotdon Sold by Sherwood aud Co. Paternoster Row ; 
Shupkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; and by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom and Abroad. 

1. The IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, or Compendium 
of Religious, Moral, and Philosophical Knowledge ; 
published on the first of every Month, with an elegant 
Print or Portrait to each number. Price 1s January 1, 
contains a striking likeness of Dr. Birkbeck, M.D. 

The Imperial Magazine, though es-entially religious, 
is Under no sectarian control; its articles are numerous 
and drversified ; its reviews are dictated solely by the 
character of the publications that pass unier its ordeal 
of criticism ; and ifs plates are executed in a style of 
superior elegance and correct ness. 

Odd Volumes of IL. ILL. LV. V. and VI. may be dad in 
boards, price 12s. 6d. each, aud also single numbers; 
hut Volume Ff cannot be supplied, except to those who 
take complete sets. Clean copies of Volume [. will be 
bought. 

2. PANORAMA of SCIENCE and ART. Embrac- 
ing the Sciences of Agriculture and Gardening, Arcii- 





tics, Mechanics, &c.; the Artsof Building, Clock work, 
Distillation, Drawing, Gilding and Silvering, &c ; and 
a Miscellaneous Selection of interesting and useful 
Processes aud Experiments. Teuth Edition. By 
James Smith With 49 illustrative Eugravings. 2 vols 
8vo. £1. 15s. hoards, or 14 Parts, 2s. 6d each. 

3. The MECHANIC: or, COMPENDIUM of PRAC- 
TICAL INVENTIONS, &c. &e. By the same Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. price £1. 153. boards, or 12 Parts, 3s. each, 
Ilustrated by 106 Engravings. 

This work coutains upwards of two hundredarticles, 
arranged under the following heads: 1. Manufactures 
and ‘Trade. 2. Philosophical Apparatus and Fine Arts. 
3. Rural and Domestic Economy, and Miscellanies.— 
The merits of this work will be best appreciated by its 
being known that it has already gone through seven 
very large editions. 

4. The CAPTIVITY, SUFFERINGS, and ESCAPE 
of JAMES SCURRY ; who was detained a Prisoner, dur- 
ing Tea Years, iv the dominions of Hyder Ali and Tip- 
poo Sail. Written by Himself. 12mo, with a Por- 
trait. Price 5s. 6d. boards. 

*,* 3000 of this interesting work have been sold. 

5. The OLD ARM-CHAIR;; or, Recollections of a 


| AT a MEETING held at the Free 
of; 4 





Bachelor. By Sexagenarius. 18mo. Price 4s. boards. 


SD 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMEN 
LITERATURE, ENT OF 


Mason's 
ary, lay; 
1 the ex . 
UPAg erent 


Tavern. on Friday, the 25th of Febry 
for the purpose of taking into ‘consideratios 
dieucy of establishing a Society for the Eneo 
of Literature — 

Col NUGENT in the Chair, 


It was Resolved,—That the undermentioned Gentle. 
men do form a Committee of Directors, for the py, 
of carrying the plau then submitted into CXCCUL jog . 
with power tu add to their pbumber, and to Appoint tis 
officers of the Institution. 


Hervey T. Colebrooke,Esq. | Edw. Moor, Esq FERS 
FRS.FLS, &c. P.S.A., &e. a 
William Holmes, Esq. Col. Nugent. 
William Judd, Esq. Sir John Philippart. 
William Kingdom, Esq. Wm. Tooke, Esq. PRS 
Herbert, Mayo, Esq. &e. } 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of Messrs, 
Alliston and Hundleby, the Solicitors of the Society, in 
Freeman's Court, Cornhill, London; to whom appli. 
cations for shares may be made until Tuesday, the ish 
of March, when the subscription will be closed, and the 
applicants be informed of the number of shares allotted, 
to each, the Deposits on which are to be then paid ty 
Messrs. Ransom and Co, Bankers, Pall Mall East. 








THE RAILWAY QUESTION. 


This day is published, the Third Edition, with con. 
siderable Addenda, of 
"RHE FINGERPOST ; or, Direct Road 
fiom John-O-Groat's to the Land's End. By '!! 
* Quid times? “ Minervam"™ vehis!’ 
Priuted for William Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 





SUPERIOR DRAWING-BOOKS. 


The following ave handsomely got up in Lithography, 
and are coufidentiy submitted to the Public, as be 
ing superior to awy others 

1,QTUDILS, FOREIGN and ENGLISH; 

By CALVERT. 
Imperial 4to balf bound, £1 10s. | 

These Studies consist of 24 subjects, each oecupylog 
15 inches by 10. They may also be had in Six Num- 
bers, at 4s. each 

2. RURAL SCENERY: Coloured by Calvert, half 
bound, imperial 4te £1 88. These consist of 16 sub- 
jects, each occupying 7 inches by 6, and, under the title 
ot Vignettes, may be had sepurstely, price le, 6d. each. 

3 MY SKETCH BOOK: half-bound, oblong, 6vv. 
8s. Ga. 

4 CALVERT'SINITIATORY DRAWING-BOOK: 
by which Learners may teach themselves the Elements 
of that elegant Accomplishment. fn 12 Numbers: six 
plain, Is. each ; and six coloured, 2s. 6d, each. 

5 VIEWS FROM NATURE: by Calvert, half. 
hound, imperial 4to. 168 These consist of 12 Subjects, 
occupying 9 inches by 6; and may be had separately, 
printed on tinted Drawing-Paper, Is. each. 

Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 





FORSYTH'S MEDICAL POCKET BOOK. 
This day is published, price 6s. hoards, 
. i WIE NEW LONDON M EDICAL 
POCKET-BOOK, explaining, in Alphabetical 
Order, the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of Dis 
eases; the Properties, Doses, modes of Pro 
&c. of the principal Medicinal Substauces, oe 
with the bitest alterations of the Pharmacopei; ea 
an Appendix of Select Prescriptions in g weer 
gery, and Midwifery, including the New French eer 
cines, Tests, Poisons, Antidotes, &c.; forming Cher 
Source of Reference for Junior Practitioners, Cre) 
men, and Heads of Families. ; 
By J S. FORSYTH, 
Surgeon, Author of the “a anc 
tronary, SC. : 
Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster Row 
Where also may be had, by the eae Ee ARG 
1 The NEW DOMESTIC MEDICA roaplaent 
being a Practical and Familiar Guide tot a’ ren 
of Diseases generally, on a simplified oe — 
plan, containing Opinions of the most a eee: 
titioners, with a great variety of ny er ag 
tions; brief Expos.tions of Dumestic SUtot'?) 
rice 6s. 6d. in boards. CON, 
'2. The NATURAL and MEDICAL DIET presen 
‘Digestion, price 


} Medical Di: 


or Practical Rules fur Eatiug, Drit 
ing Health, on Principles of Easy 








6s. Gd. in boards. ——— 
———$—— 








ans me = Parts. 


This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d. ; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreigu Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthy or Qoarterly FA 





a —— ased. suid 

Lengon: Published by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be add d: Chappe, 
Halt Court; Booker, 23, Pore Street; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin s-le-Grao awe 

i] Booksellers and Newsrenders,—Printcd by DavidSoun, Serle’s Place, Carey = 


also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
roar A E 


; Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Grifiv & Co., Glasgow; and bya 
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